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The Oldest Trust Company 


in Boston 


Incorporated 1869 


OR over 40 years this company has 
stood for all that is most honorable 
in its dealings with its customers 

and clients. 

With its large capital and surplus, 
its corps of trained officers, most of whom 
have grown up with the company and its 
manifold facilities for handling property, 
it combines the ability and executive ca- 
pacity of the individual trustee with the 
resourcefulness and permanency of a finan- 
cial corporation. 
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FEED THE BIRDS 


PUT OUT 
The Packard 


Automatic Food-House 


(Patent applied for) 


Keeps the food dry; feeds automatically ; 
avoids waste; lasts years; weighs « 
pound and a half; holds a quart; ani 
costs sixty cents. 


Two for a Dollar—Why Pay More? 
by mail, postpaid in New England; 
elsewhere add postage. 


The Packard Special Mixture Bird Food 

is recommended for the Automatic 
Food-House. The best all around 
food for all the birds around. Single 
pound twenty cents; eight pounds 
for a dollar, by mail, postpaid in 
New England; elsewhere add _ pos- 
tage. One hundred pound rate on 
application. 


Complete Outfit 

Saves time and money. In one 
shipment, two Automatic Food- 
Houses, eight pounds of Special 
Mixture Bird-Food, enough to fill 
both, all for two dollars. Postpaid 
in New England. Elsewhere add 
postage. Address 


Winthrop Packard, Canton, Mass. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
‘DOG BREAD 


I IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD ~ NO WASTE 
SEND FOR SAVINGS. BANK FREE 
Potter & Wiightington Boston, Mass. 


Cypress Shingles 
Cypress Clapboards 


Write for full information 


The A. T. Stearns 


6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
“Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 


“Choisa Ceylon Tea” 


Best and cheapest Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
Canisters, 65 cts. 
4lb.Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 


with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Its Uses. 


Humane Holiday Stamps 


HUMANE 


Christmas and New Year Humane 
Stamps for packages, letters, etc., 
printed in bright colors. Cut shows 
the exact size. 15 cents per 100; 
$1.50 per 1000. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Boston 
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x ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-on¢ 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 


Vol. 49 


Boston, January, 1917 


No. 8 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


ONE kind act for each day means a happy 
new year. 


COMPASSION is the response of the human 
soul to the appeal of every living thing in its 
hour of need. ey 


BY the very order of nature man has been 
constituted the protector and defender of all 
the forms of life below him. 


FROM the Catechism taught the young Louis 
XV: “Wars are storms which are sure to purge 
the earth as tempests purge the air. Conquerors 
who depopulate the world are ministers of God.” 
ALWAYS patronize the firm that sees to it 
that their horses are well-fed, well housed and 
well blanketed. The other firms will soon fall 
in line and take the hint that “it pays to be kind.” 


IT is well to remember that the first society in 
the world for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren was founded by Henry Bergh, the founder 
of the first society in this country for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. 


WE learn from the Rider and Driver that last 
year, in West Virginia, some miles of polished 
asphalt road surface were blown up with dyna- 
mite by the authorities as the result of the 
insistent demand of outraged horse owners. 
This is an example that might well be followed 
in many another State. 


A BRITISH aviator, now in the hospital, after 
having been the target for many a gunner, 
remarked: “Tl never shoot at another bird. 
| know now how they feel.” Wouldn't it be 
a good experience for the bird hunter to try 
aeroplane flying occasionally while gunners were 
given the chance to wing him or kill him? 
FOR the international treaty between the 
United States and Canada which guarantees 
federal protection for all migratory birds of 
North America, north of Mexico, the people 
of this country, says W. T. Hornaday, owe to 
the President and the entire Senate, excepting 
Senator Reed, and above all to Senator McLean, 
a profound and lasting gratitude. 


THE NEW YEAR 
SoME of the things we wish for the New Year — 
that it may see: — 

The end of this unspeakable war. 

The beginning of a lasting peace. 

The agreement of the leading nations of the earth 
to combine against future wars. 

The widening of the spirit of good-will among 
men and nations. 

The friendship of Europe won by the noble 
response of America lo ils uttered and unuttered 
appeal for help. 

The clearer recognition of the claims of human 
brotherhood — in whose presence race-prejudice dies. 

The more rapid growth of the humane movement, 
especially as affecting the defenseless among men 
and animals. 

The larger perception of the importance of 
humane education. 

The more universal cultivation of the supreme 
virlue — kindness. 

The more universal condemnation of the supreme 
vice — cruelly. F.H.R. 


AMERICAN GENEROSITY 

UCH as has been said about our gifts 

to sufferers from the European war, we 
fear they have after all been wholly unworthy of 
a great and prosperous nation. What are the 
few millions contributed compared with the mil- 
lions sent to us from the hard-pressed nations 
for munitions and supplies! What even are our 
gifts compared with the actual profits made by 
citizens of this country out of war orders! 
Well may those over the sea appreciate the 
splendid services of the few who have sacrificed 
time and even life itself. But the United States, 
fabulously rich, prosperous, at peace — do not 
the benefactions of its people sent abroad seem 
paltry in the light of what real generosity might 
have done? How few of us have given to the 
point of sacrifice? What a golden opportunity 
for us to win the friendship of the world and 
conquer it by our love! F.H.R. 


KILLED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

IGHT hundred and thirty-two deer were 
killed in this State during the open week, 
173 less than a year ago. A small army of men 
and boys, and, alas, some women, were respon- 
sible for this slaughter. How many, wounded, 
crawled away to die a lingering death, none will 
ever know. When really civilized -we shall deal 

with this “‘deer problem” less like barbarians. 

F.H.R. 


EIGHT MONTHS’ RECORD 


HAT is’ being accomplished by the 

Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals can be told only in 
part by figures. But read the following as the 
reccrd for eight months: 


Complaints received and investigated... 24,129 


Horses taken from work.............. 1,174 
Horses watered...................... 191,159 
Horses rescued and humanely destroyed 981 
Small animals cared for or humanely 


Animals examined at stock-yards...... . 
Sick and injured cattle, sheep and 
swine at stock-yards humanely de- 
In addition it has treated at its Angell Animal 
Hospital during this period 1846 animals and 
besides these had at its Free Dispensary 2373 
cases. 

Two new agents have been added: to its 
regular force for Boston and vicinity, and one 
for Berkshire county. Each of these agents, 
devoting his full time to the work, means 
with his salary and traveling expenses, a cost 
to the Society of from $1800 to $2200 annually. 

While constantly widening its work through- 
out the State, it has maintained its animal 
hospital which has already outgrown the accom- 
modations provided for it, so that frequently 
it has had to resort to a waiting list. Thirty- 
seven per cent. of all this hospital service is 
wholly without pay. 

Two new ambulances have been added to its 
equipment through the kindness of generous 
friends, and five and six ambulance runs a 
day vre a common occurrence. While those 
who can pay for the ambulance are expected 
to do so, nearly half of the runs are made 
without compensation. For all its expenses it 
derives no more than 30 per cent. of its income 
from its invested funds. The balance it must 
secure through solicitation, through undesignated 
bequests, and contributions. F.H.R. 


152,008 


THE Animals’ Friend of London, England, 
and Our Dumb Animals of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, are the two best humane papers in the 
world, and are both doing untold good in lifting 
Humanity to the plane of good-will and kindness 
to the less unfolded forms of life. They are our 
most valuable exchanges. — The World’s Advance 
Thought. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Lovable Racoon 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


OST of us know the racoon best after 

he reaches the muff stage. That is 
our misfortune, as well as his, for the 
“‘coon”’ is far more interesting alive than 
dead. In the full foliage of his autumn 
coat he humorously suggests a muff, strangely 
endowed with life, wearing a black burglar’s 
mask over twinkling little shrewd-looking eyes. 
The racoon is not particularly shrewd — I dare- 
say he is not at heart humorous — but he seems 
so. In captivity or rambling through civiliza- 
tion out of wild life, as he does sometimes, he is 
so pervasively mischievous that it seems as if 
he must mean it all as a joke. 


+r 


dog seeks him there and gives moonlight chase. 
The animal is much too fat and short of leg to 
run well and soon takes refuge in a tree where 
the dogs keep him until the hunters come. For 
all that the darkness, with which he seems able 
to cope perfectly, often hides him from his 
pursuers and he escapes. 

The tremendous demand for furs during the 
last few years may have changed conditions, 
but up to eight or ten years ago racoons were 
reported to be increasing rather than diminishing 
in numbers, taking the country as a whole. 
When the cold weather comes the coon goes to 
bed, the family usually going with him. They 


THE RACOON IS NOT ALWAYS NOCTURNAL; YOU MIGHT MEET HIM 
SITTING ON A CORNER OF THE CAMP ROOF, BLACK MASKED 
AND INTENT, IN BROAD DAYLIGHT 


The coon, taken young, is readily tamed, 
intelligent and shows much fondness for its 
master, but it cannot be allowed the liberty of 
the average pet, for an unwatched coon in the 
house spells disaster. He handles an old- 
fashioned latch as if by instinct and soon Jearns 
to turn a knob and open a door in that way. 
He will take the cork out of a jug and after 
eating all the molasses he can, will smear every- 
thing else with it. He will open and empty a 
bottle as if he had human hands and throat. 
He'll climb anywhere, eat or destroy anything 
edible and play hob in the house much as a 
monkey might. 

If near water the coon invariably washes his 
food carefully before eating, hence his German 
name of ‘“‘Wash-bear.” Perhaps this habit 
comes from his delving in the mud for his wil- 
derness food. He gropes in the pond-margin 
for frogs, fish, crustacea, anything wiggly, and 
when he has it he dabbles it until clear of sand 
and mud before he swallows it. But he loves a 
vegetable diet too, especially roasting ears. It 
is through the cornfield that the coon comes 
oftenest in touch with man, frequently to his 
undoing, for the coon-hunter with his trained 


select a hollow tree where, sheltered from cold 
and storm, they snuggle in together and sleep 
until spring, going in as fat as fat can be, coming 
out as lean and hungry as ever Cassius looked. 
Even the mating season fails to mar this good 
fellowship, though it changes the family groups, 
and it is not common to find a coon alone. 
Sometimes the members of the family separate 
for a brief time to hunt in different directions, 
but they are soon together again. When the 
arrival of a new litter of young makes it neces- 
sary, the young of the previous year may be 
sent on their way with the parental blessing, 
but until that time they enjoy the society of 
their parents. The cold of the northern winter 
causes hibernation which varies with the latitude. 
In the South coons are active the year through. 

The home life of the coon family is ideal, the 
father forming part of the circle. During May 
the little ones are fed only with milk and stay 
strictly at home. In late June they are one- 
third grown and begin to venture outside the 
family tree, seeking a sun-bath on bright days 
but disappearing at the slightest hint of danger. 
In July they go with their parents on frog- 
hunting expeditions to the borders of ponds and 


SONGS OF CHEER 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


ALL sodden lie the leaves upon the ground; 

While through bare branches with a mournjiil 
sound 

The sullen wind goes moaning on its way, 

And cold, gray shadows o’er the landscape pla». 

Where once the tuneful bird and roving bee 

Made music in the air, now mournfully 

An errant crow proclaims a vague unrest 

As cold winds beat against its ebon breast. 


Then suddenly upon a leafless tree 

We hear the glad notes of a chickadee. 

O bird of promise, bird of gladsome cheer! 

Singing as gaily ’mid a landscape drear 

As when through summer leafage green and bright, 

You fairly bubbled over with delight. 

*Tis thus in life. Some souls can bravely sing 

E’en while with worldly trials buffeting. 

When dreams—and hopes—and faith —at 
anchor lay, 

Bravely these souls can meet the darkest day. 

Since well they know ‘tis smiles, instead of tears 

Make music down the pathway of the years. 


streams, learning the rudiments of nocturnal 
prowling. In August—the moon of green 
corn — they feast on tender ears as eagerly as 
bears on honey. 

Vernon Bailey gives us a charming picture of 
young coon life in Texas. “‘While watching for 
fox-squirrels, one morning (June 6) in the 
heavily timbered bottoms, I heard a scratching 
sound from an old cypress in the edge of the 
swamp near by, followed by a loud splash. A 
young coon, less than half grown, had fallen 
into the water. At the sound, the old coon and 
two more young ones came out of a hollow some 
thirty feet up in the trunk and climbed down 
to near the bottom of the tree. They came down 
the tree slowly but steadily, head-first, as a 
squirrel would have done, with the hind-feet 
reversed and slightly divergent. 

**When the old coon saw the young one climb 
out of the water upon the tree trunk, she turned 
about and ascended the trunk, followed by the 
three young. The one that had fallen, besides 
being very wet, was slightly hurt and climbed 
with difficulty. When half-way up, he stopped on 
a limb to rest and began whimpering and crying. 

“The mother had already reached the hole, 
but, on hearing his cries, turned about and 
climbed down to him. Taking a good hold of 
the back of his neck and placing him between 
her fore legs, so that he, too, could climb, she 
marched him up the tree and into the hollow.” 


ANIMAL CEMETERIES 


IROBABLY the largest and best-appointed 

animal cemetery in the world is that which 
still remains attached to the ruined Summer 
Palace in Pekin. Here repose, in coffins of 
polished orris-wood elaborately carved, more 
than a thousand dogs, who were the pets of 
former emperors of China. 

The “tombstones” are of marble, but a cer- 
tain number are of agate, lapis-lazuli, and ebony 
inlaid with silver. At the sacking of the Palace 
by the allied European troops in 1900, consider- 
able valuable treasure was taken from this 
unique burial-place. 

The ‘Dogs’ Cemetery” situated behind the 
keeper’s cottage at Victoria Gate, Hyde Park, 
England, is another and perhaps better known 
burial-place for departed pets. Here are in- 


terred some two hundred dogs and about a 
dozen cats. The pets of all classes of society are 
represented. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE HORSE’S PRAYER 


IN a country church on a winter night 

There was warmth and cheer, and a brilliant light 
Shone from the chandeliers in ruddy glow 

On. the faces bright of the crowd below. 


All were warmly clad in their winter’s dress, 
With a carpet soft for their feet to press. 

VW hen the pastor knelt and in silent prayer 
Asked the Father’s aid and protecting care, 


Fell a sacred hush — for a form divine 

Seemed to hover now by that hallowed shrine. 
With a thankful joy was his warm heart thrilled 
As he rose and glanced o’er the house well filled. 


And he offered thanks that their hearls were right, 
As their presence proved on thal winter night. 
They had braved the blast and the stinging cold 
For the sacred courts of the sheltering fold. 


For his text he chose Matthew 5 and 7, 

“To the merciful shall be mercy given.” 

And he proved on earth such would blessing gain 
And the final rest of the blest obtain. 


Then they sang, “‘ Praise God whence all blessings 
flow, 

And all creatures join in His praise below.” 

In the snow — outside — where the wind blew 
cold, 

Stood a poor old horse with no sheltering fold. 


Does the poor old horse thus the penance pay 
For the sins of men while they praise and pray: 
Through the summer's heat and the winler’s chill 
As he faithfully serves his master’s will? 

S. J. STEVENS 


DO YOUR ANIMALS DREAM? 


HE following unique request comes to 

us from A. L. Benedict, M.D., editor 
of the Buffalo Medical Journal, 228 Summer 
Street, Buffalo, New York: 


“T am collecting notes on the occurrence of 
dreams in lower animals and would be greatly 
obliged for information which your readers can 
supply. Observation of the fact of dreaming 
by dogs is common and cats are also observed 
to dream but very little is on record as to dream- 
ing by other domestic pets, parrots for example, 
by stock animals and wild animals either in 
captivity or a state of nature.” 


TEAMSTERS SHOULD BE KIND TO 
HORSES 


OMING down town this morning, we 
noticed one of the drivers of a spring- 
water wagon standing in front of the Security 
Trust Building. This driver stopped to bring 
some ice and water into the building, and be- 
fore doing so blanketed the horse and then 
started to work. This man deserves a lot of 
credit. He is not only loyal to the horse, but 
is loyal to the man who employs him. There 
are so many teamsters to be found who think 
that a horse is a piece of machinery and no 
matter whether the temperature is around the 
zero mark, they never seem to care whether the 
animal is covered or not. They, however, can 
be found on the team clothed in a large fur 
coat or a big ulster and their caps pulled down 
over their ears. The authorities of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
always been on the alert to watch for men who 
are negligent about covering their horses. It 
is a godsend that such a society exists in this 

State. It has done a lot of good. 
— Lynn (Massachusetts) Telegram 


Trained by Kindness Method 


PAIR of sleek, shapely, massive draft- 
horses so well-trained and intelligent 
that, at a word of command from their driver, 
they will mount a platform, kneel, lie down, or 
perform other feats that one associates only with 
circus-bred, equine prodigies, are the property 
of W. H. Wyman of Rockland, Massachusetts. 
“Billy” and “Dan,” the former weighing 
1525 pounds and the latter tipping the scales at 
1435, are horses that work hard six days a week 
but they have been taught to do certain 
specialties, to give informal exhibitions before 
their friends with such ease and grace and will- 
ingness that their reputation for superior horse- 
sense has already gone beyond the community 
where they are so well known. 


Like John S. Rarey, the famous horse tamer 
and trainer, the secret of whose success lay in 
his kindly methods of training, so the driver of 
Billy and Dan, Mr. C. W. Cosman, has educated 
his speech-lacking fellow-laborers solely by 
kindness and gentleness. He claims no special 
ability asa master of the horse, no subtle 
influence over the equine brain, but loves his 


_ animals, knows their powers and _ limitations 


and only exacts of them such tasks as they can 
readily understand. 

It is an interesting sight to watch these horses 
go through thei paces. Two of their acts are 
represented, on ‘this. page. Each of the pair, 
unattached,” without: bridle, prompted by no 
crack of a’ whip or awed by human shout, will, 
at mild and gentle bidding ascend a raised plat- 
form, face to the front, extend a fore leg and 
look as much at. home as if standing in their 
own familiar stall. Again, at a word from 
their trainer they will lie down and remain 
motionless until told to rise. 

Billy and Dan are frequently called upon 
to do many other acts which they know well but 
which cannot be pictured at this time. When- 
ever they are in doubt or fail to catch the given 
signal they are wont to turn the head towards 
their director for further instructions. It is 
then that a gentle touch, a word of reassurance, 
and the command repeated, will help them 


“BILLY” MOUNTS THE PLATFORM 


grasp the idea and do what is asked of them. 

The success achieved by Mr. Cosman in edu- 
cating these horses, which in less than two years 
have been built up by him, from the run-down 
stage into stronger and abler animals physically, 
and his complete control and clever management 


“DAN” SHOWING HIS GOOD TRAINING 


of them deserve more than a few words of 
passing notice. His accomplishment is another 
revelation of the possibilities to which the horse 
may be developed if only the right man and the 
right methods are employed. W.M.M. 


HORSES AND SLEEP 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: — 

N article recently appeared in Our Dumb 

Animals in regard to horses lying down to 
rest and sleep. It seems to be somewhat in 
advance of the times when horses’ tails were 
cut off (the origin of docking) to prevent disease 
and their stalls so built that they could not lie 
down lest they should not be able to get up, 
and reminds me of my Italian neighbor who 
put a string through the cow’s tail to cure 
“horn distemper.” 

I have played with mares and colts from baby- 
hood and it is my opinion that no horse that 
can trust in the kindliness of the human beings 
about it ever fails to lie down to rest and sleep. 
I have never yet been habitually about a horse 
that I could not go up to it when lying down, 
talk to it and caress it. The horse I now own 
is beginning to lie quietly until I come close to 
her although I have had her but three months. 
Of course horses sleep standing oftener than 
kine, but if horses never lie down to sleep and 
rest I think it is because they are constantly 
under the observation of men who do not love 
and understand them and consequently they 
are never free from apprehension, or because 
their stalls are so built that they cannot lie 
down in comfort. S. A. WARNER 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


DID THE MULE KNOW? 


E was a healthy, good-conditioned mule 

(else he would not have been delivering 
merchandise for the friend who witnessed the 
incident). He was a southern mule and a 
fractious one at that. While unloading some 
lumber in this subscriber’s yard one of the 
workmen fell directly under the mule’s feet, 
and they were well shod, too. The driver was 
speechless, our friend stood still — and amaz- 
ing as it was, the mule also stood still, and not 
a scratch befell the workman! Did the mule 
know whose yard he was in? Jt seemed he did! 
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TO ALL A BRIGHT NEW YEAR! 


BY THE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE 


GOOD-BYE, old Year! How many a heart 
Hast steeped in joy or filled with tears? 

One thrill for all — before we part, 
For mem’ry’s Home through coming years. 


Good-bye, old Year! Thy world of Love 
Glows once again on mem’ry’s wings; 
Thy world of pain, the Heavens above 
Will hide in flow’rs, with songs of Spring. 


That star of Hope beams out tonight — 
Go forth for that with ringing cheer: — 

Uproot the wrong! Uphold the right! 
And bring to all a Bright New Year. 


STRAIGHT TALK TO DRIVERS 


BY J. M. GREENE 


Y FRIEND:— The horse is the most 
valuable of all the servants of man. 
Imagine the effect upon human affairs if every 
horse throughout the world should at this 
moment drop dead in his tracks! A slight hint 
of his value was given us at the time of the 
great horse “‘epizoétic’’ over forty years ago in 
this country, when not only push-carts were 
used everywhere to deliver goods, but wegons 
drawn by men were often seen upon the streets. 
Think of the work the horse does for us, 
patiently, uncomplainingly, silently. He puts 
food into our stomachs and clothes upon our 
backs; he earns for us not only the necessities 
but the comforts of life. He is with us every- 
where — roasting in the heat of summer and 
chilled by the winter’s cold. His great body 
and intelligent mind are always at our service, 
and for all this what does he get in return? 
Nothing but his bare keep — and often poor at 
that! He is the slave of man, a patient, price- 
less slave — what should his treatment be? 


The Character of a Man 

is known by the way he treats living things that 
are in his power. The generous, the broad- 
minded man, the man of courage, is always 
considerate to those weaker than himself. He 
will treat his horse, not as a savage thing, to 
be bullied and snarled at, but as a friend and 
comrade. The horse knows this, and he lets 
others know it, too. 

Going lame and showing galls and _ stripes 
from the whip; these are not the only ways the 
horse has of telling his story. Though silent he 
speaks. If you are your horse’s friend, he will 
show it by his peaceful eye and contented look. 
If you are his tyrant and slave-driver, he will 
give it away by his apprehensive, miserable eye, 
by his ears constantly laid back expecting your 
dreaded step and your twitch at the reins! He 
knows far more than you think he does; but 
he keeps much of it to himself. He loves you 
or hates you according to the life you make 
him lead! 

In the vast majority of cases, in practically 
every one, the “lazy” horse, the *shirker,”’ the 
“‘obstinate”’ horse, the “balker,” the “‘*mean” 
horse, each one has been made as he is by ill 
treatment in the past. Or perhaps he has beéome 
used to the ways of some previous driver and is 
not yet used to yours: nothing is worse for a 
horse than frequent change of drivers. He can 
be cured by 


Gentle and Patient Treatment; 


rough treatment will arouse his resentment and 
only make him worse. If profit were the only 


HAYDEN MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


thing to be considered — only dollars and cents 
and the comfort of the driver — that alone 
would demand considerate treatment. For not 
only in human but in horse nature sugar is 
more effective than vinegar! 


Wells Made by the Whip 


upon the body of a horse are a disgrace to the 
driver and an insult to the spectator. Every 
decent observer of such marks notes them with 
a feeling of resentment towards the one who 
has inflicted them. They are signs of a brutal- 
ism out of place in civilized society in this 
twentieth century. Think of it!— an invalu- 
able servant, a helper that man could not do 
without for a single day, a friend that feeds 
and clothes him, to receive at the hands of that 
same man the merciless and savage treatment 
that is so often his lot! 


Some Natures are Unfit 


ever to have the care of a horse. The brutal 
instincts in them are the strongest. They 
should be given the handling only of things 
without nerves, such as boxes and_ bundles, 
never of flesh and blood. Such should never 
have a horse put into their power. The lower is 
then given dominion over the higher nature; 
the gentle and generous is subjected to the 
mean and the brutal. 

The horse is in every respect deserving of the 
best treatment that can be given him. Let us 
see that he gets it. 


HAYDEN 
MEMORIAL 
FOUNTAIN 


E are glad to present 
this picture of the 
fountain recently given to the 
town of Bedford, Massachiu- 
setts, by Mrs. Sara H. Hayden 
of Bedford Springs, in mem- 
ory of her husband, Dr, 
William Richardson Hayden, 
Dr. Hayden, who was a \ ery 
progressive man and _ the 
originator of two medicines 
prescribed by the medical 
profession, was one of 
Bedford’s prominent. citizens 
and at one time a 
official. 

The fountain, which oc- 
cupies a conspicuous site, 
was designed by R. Clipston 
Sturgis, and is unique in 
several respects. The at- 
tractive lantern is illuminated 
at night by a time clock, and 
is quite effective. The foun- 
tain supplies water to man, 
beast and automobile. Three 
large bubbling drinking 
troughs for horses insure 
clean water, free from all 
chance of contagious disease. 
At the bottom, on either side, 
are small troughs for dogs 
and other small animals. 
The lower part of the foun- 
tain is of granite, the troughs 


town 


being cut from the solid 
block, and base so 
formed that a driver 


can approach with a double 
hitch and both animals can 
drink at once. 


RABIES GERM WAS A HORNET 


S Mrs. Ben Hutton was visiting a neigh- 
bor, a cry of “mad dog” was heard. A 
large brindle cur, frothing at the mouth and 
with all the earmarks of rabies dashed through 
the yard and crawled under the house, uttering 
agonized howls. 

Demands were made for a gun, but Mrs. 
Hutton would not let the dog be shot. Believ- 
ing that something else besides madness ailed 
the dog, she went under the house after him to 
find out. 

When she emerged, the anxious watchers were 
relieved to see the animal follow her, wagging 
his tail and apparently grateful for help of some 
kind. 

“Wasn't the dog mad)” asked one of the 
onlookers. 

“Possibly he was,” replied Mrs. Hutton. 
“You'd be mad, too, if you had a hornet caught 
in your mouth.” — Los Angeles Times 


NATIVE INSTINCT 
| WONDER why Shakespeare didn’t make 
Hamlet say he would rather be a dog and 
bay the moon.” 
“Why Hamlet?” 
“Because he was already a great Dane.” 
— Baltimore American 


WILL nations never devise a more rational 
umpire of difference than force? JEFFERSON 
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TO MOPSA, AN ANGORA KITTEN 
BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


LITTLE puss on my knee, 
With your capers and glee, 

Your persistence and pranks withoul end, 
Do you know what a place, 
With your songs and your grace, 

You hold in my life, little friend? 


You ball of soft fluff, 
You are simply enough 
To bewitch one, you charming wee sprite: 
Like some midsummer fay’s 
Are your frolicksome ways, 
Every movement so dainty and light! 


When the stress and the strife 
Of a strenuous life 
Serve to ruffle my temper a bit, 
Away worries fly 
When to my mind’s eye 
Comes your innocent face, little kit, 


With its crystal-clear eyes, 

Big and round with surprise, 
And the unruffled calm of a sphinz, 

And two silk-lasseled ears, — 

When your face thus appears 
You banish all grouches, you minz. 


You imp in gray fur, 
With mellifluous purr, 
When you cuddle up close to my breast, 
You're a gay music-bor 
With a lune that unlocks 
The doors of the chambers of rest, 


For your soft lullabies 
Seem to quile hypnotize, 
And my eyelids make heavy as lead — 
O such a fine nap 
With you on my lap 
Or on the chair-back at my head! 


O who could be blue 
With a madcap like vou 
To provoke one to laughter and mirth? 
In spite of myself, 
While I watch you, you elf, 
IT forcel every troutle on earth! 


“PLATO” AND “MAUD MULLER” 
Whose home is in the State of Washington 


“Rover,” the North Andover Post-Office Dog 


OVER,” whose picture adorns this page, is 
known in North Andover, Massachusetts, 
as the “post-office dog.” His owner, Superin- 
tendent James J. Murray, says that he is not 
only a fine dog but also a beauty and an 
ornament. He sits in the center of the lawn 
in front of the office and smiles at the 
passers-by and they all speak to him. He loves 
the children, and the children love him. He 
would be in swimming with them every day at 
the Flume brook if swimming were in order. 
His owner only has to open the door for him 
mornings and say, “Go get the paper, Rover,” 


A DOG WHO FOUND THE TRENCHES 


FEW days ago those passing along the 

Boulevard Victor Hugo at Troyes were 
surprised to see a poor woman, Mme. Petitjean, 
huddled on a handcart weeping as if her heart 
would break and caressing in her arms the 
body of a splendid wolf dog that had been run 
over by a careless chauffeur, writes W. L. 
McAlpin in the Daily Mirror, London. Moved 
by pity, passers-by stopped and tried to console 
the disconsolate peasant woman, but with tears 
running down her cheeks she told them it was 
impossible for them to understand the measure 
of her loss. ‘‘Every night,” she said, ‘when I 
wheeled my vegetables from Cresantignes to 
the market at Troyes, Medor accompanied me 
and acted as my vigilant guardian. Last 
month he disappeared for a few days, and as 
he’d never left me before I thought he was lost 
or stolen. But one night I was awakened by 
well-known barks at the door. I hastened to 
open the door, and there was Medor, but a 
Medor I hardly recognized. Dirty and covered 
with mud, it was easy to see that he had come 
a long way. While I was caressing him I dis- 
covered under his collar a letter placed there by 
my soldier son on duty at the Bois Lepretre. 
In it he told me his glad surprise on seeing Medor 
arrive in the trenches and how he had wept 
like a child while he embraced him. The dog, 
feeling lonely at the absence of his master, had 
gone in search of him and goodness knows how 
he had found him.” 


EACH man’s soul is a menagerie where Con- 
science, the animal-tamer, lives with a collection 
of wild beasts.” 


and off he goes to the store. The dealer folds 
the paper and Rover does the rest. 

He is a watch-dog of keen perception, giving 
advance information of anything unusual at 
night about the premises, and telling the stranger 
in a courteous canine way that he will announce 
his presence to the folks at home. 

The amateur photographers love to take his 
picture. Everybody admires him, and his big, 
white, bushy tail is wagging continuously, show- 
ing his good nature. Kindness, praise and 
rewards of tid-bits have made him the good dog 
that he is. 


HIS LITTLE ONES 


HE following story about a dog appeared 
in the Evening Press of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: 


A forlorn little fox terrier limped up the 
driveway to the General Hospital, holding one 
paw from the ground. Unobserved he followed 
the orderlies as they carried an injured man into 
the receiving ward. 

It was not until Dr. J. C. Lynch had finished 
treating his patient that he heard a whining and 
a whimpering sound at his feet. 

The little dog, holding up a badly crushed 
fore paw, was looking appealingly up at the 
doctor. Pathetic brown eyes seemed trying to 
explain something. 

Dr. Lynch took charge of the canine patient, 
anointing the injured foot, and bandaging it 
with care. And after a grateful lick at the 
doctor's shoes the fox terrier limped away. 


HEAVY advertiser in angry and disgusted 
tones to editor: “‘What’s the matter with your 
paper, anyway? That was a fine mess you made 
of my ad, yesterday.” 

““What seems to be the trouble?” asked the 
editor anxiously. 

“Read it and see,” said the advertiser, and 
he thrust a copy of the paper into the editorial 
hands. 

The unhappy editor read, “If you want to 
have a fit, wear Jinks’ shoes.” 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” and your Christ- 
mas and New Year will be the more enjoyable. 
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SOME ORIGINATE, OTHERS COPY 
BY GEO. D. BURTON, F.RS. 


HE human heart, that mighty engine of 
our existence, runs sometimes for a hun- 

dred years, sending the life giving fluid by 
valvular action to all parts of our system to have 
it return and again sent forth; the process being 
continuous as long as the shell containing it 
remains in condition to support its pulsations. 

We do not find in all the handiwork of man 
a piece of machinery capable of withstanding 
anything like the constant strain and wear 
consistent with the working of the human 
heart. The nearest approach to the mechanical 
action of the heart, as given to the world by 
the ingenuity of man, we find in the pulsometer; 
this instrument is operated without the inter- 
vention of a piston for the circulation of fluids 
by valvular action and is man’s copy of the 
construction and working of the human heart. 

We have learned much from the study of 
animal life and the natural conditions surround- 
ing our existence. Man has copied many of his 
achievements from the works of his Creator. 
The silkworm taught us how to spin and the 
spider how to weave; the wasp how to make 
paper from wood. In the dragon-fly we find 
the original of one of the successful types of 
flying machines; the propeller of the modern 
steam turbine is copied and patterned in shape 
corresponding to the tail of the shark; in the 
crab we see the principle of the grappling hook; 
the clam’s shell has a hinge; the lobster’s claws 
resemble our pinchers or tongs; in the long legs 
of the grasshopper we find all the action of the 
modern hay-tedder; the many legs of the 
centipede resemble the teeth in the farmer’s 
hayrake; the glow or firefly, with its inter- 
mittent show of light, is quite like our present 
lighthouse, giving out its intermittent flashes of 
light to warn the lonesome mariner; the ele- 
phant blows his trumpet, and like a mighty 
engine the whale spouts forth a tremendous 
stream of water; the crocodile possesses that 
vice-like grip so often required in our mechan- 
ical pursuits; the treeborer cuts its way like a 
carpenter's auger; the mole, the gopher and 
the hare are subway and tunnel builders; the 
swallow builds an adobe house, while the taran- 
tula lines the walls of its home with a soft, 
downy substance and places a hinged door over 
the entrance and fastens the door on the inside 
when at home; in proportion to its size, where 
do we find in all creation a greater producer 
of an article of commerce than the little honey- 
bee? Consider the system and precision with 
which all the work of this busy, little insect is 
carried on; it builds its storehouse, then fills 
it, colonizes and is ruled by a queen. Who 
taught the beaver to dam the stream and hold 
back its waters for use in its playful hours? 

In the animal we find a student of the Creator; 
in man, a copyist. 


QUEER NESTING PLACE 


IRDS’ nests in odd places are to be 

expected in London, where immemorial 
habits have to adjust themselves to strange con- 
ditions, says a British exchange. A wood pigeon 
is nesting now in the St. James’ Park railway 
station. In the quiet interval between trains 
you hear a soft, familiar cooing. If your eye, 
looking upward, catches just the right spot you 
may see the bird on her nest of twigs, set on one 
of the girders just beneath the glass roof. 


THOU hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
Joun Loaan, “To the Cuckoo” 


THE HEN THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN 
EGGS 
BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


T a recent New York poultry show there 

was on exhibition a white leghorn hen, 
Lady Eglantine, which is declared to be the 
champion egg layer of the world. This hen 
laid 324 eggs in 365 days, and while it is pos- 
sible that some hen may be coaxed into laying 
365 eggs in 365 days, the feat has not been per- 
formed up to date, and for this reason Lady 
Eglantine at present occupies the topmost perch 
of the roost. This hen’s remarkable record can 
be better appreciated when it is stated that the 
average hen lays about 70 eggs a year. 

Lady Eglantine was hatched on the farm of a 
Maryland breeder in April, 1914. There is 
nothing about her to mark her from the ordinary 
barnyard fowl, unless it be her appetite. She 
eats about 50 per cent. more than the average 
hen, but this of course is a small consideration 
when her egg producing capacity is taken into 
account. Her food consists of a combination of 
whole and cracked grains, ground grain mash, 
beef, oyster shells, grit, charcoal and greens. 


THIS HEN LAID 324 EGGS IN 365 DAYS 


She is fourteen inches in height, weighs four 
pounds, and has a perfect figure. 

Selective breeding may soon solve the problem 
of low-priced eggs if Lady Eglantine’s case is 
any indication of what may be accomplished. 
She was sired by the son of a 248-egg hen, 
which was mated to a 260-egg hen. Lady 
Eglantine’s eggs sell for about $5 apiece, which 
is a rather moderate figure, considering that 
each one is likely to hatch into a good, busy 
egg producer, and a hen that can even ap- 
proach the 324 mark of the champion is a real 
prize. 


IMAGINATION — “that quality which is at 
the root of most virtues and all successful states- 
manship — the power of putting oneself in the 
place of others and realizing how they would 
think and feel. Without it no autocrat, however 
excellent his intentions, can fail to do harm. 
No sense of duty, no principles however tena- 
cious can take its place. Indeed it is the 
unimaginative, high-principled men who are 
responsible for the worst cruelties in history.” 
““Great Days of Versailles”’ 


— 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO EVERYON}: 


HE year 1916 has gone!—now but a 
memory — during which many of our good 
humane friends have passed to their reward, to 
be henceforth reverently remembered. What 
have you, kind reader, done during the year 
for the cause they loved? We trust all you could; 
that conscience, the guiding star, above all laws 
made by man, is satisfied. The success.achie\ od 
for animal welfare work, during the past year, 
even with all the obstacles met with, attests the 
fidelity and pertinacity of those who “speak for 
those who cannot speak for themselves,” and 
warrants a more promising success for 1917. 
“In union there is strength,” and without 
concerted efforts little can be accomplished. 
We wish to express our gratitude to all our 
friends who have so far given moral or material 
aid. Their good-will we hope to retain and to 
add many more to our list of friends during the 
coming year. To those of our readers who have 
not taken any very active part in the cause we 
represent we can but say that to do so would 
be to experience that “‘silent gratitude that 
neither tongue nor pen can express.” 


DO SQUIRRELS 
MOLEST BIRDS > 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals:— 


READ in Our Dumb Ani- 

mals that after watching the 
squirrels for some years, the 
Gloucester Hermit”’ never knew 
one to molest a bird’s nest. Havy- 
ing seen a squirrel kill little birds, 
I \thought I would write my ex- 
perience. 

For the last two years we made 
friends with the squirrels, feeding 
them and protecting them from 
cats. They became quite tame, 
one in particular, and when the 
time came for gathering their 
winter store he would work all 
morning on the top of a fir-tree 
close to our back door, cutting 
down cones. When he had a 
lot down on the ground, he 
would call to us to come out 
and gather them, as we had once 
before gathered them and put 
them near his nest. Since that 
he seemed to think we should go 
out every time he called. 

We became very attached to him, of course, 
but this summer the robins built three nests in 
this tree, and as we could see into their nest 
from the upstairs window, we watched the eggs 
until the young birds began to feather. One 
day, hearing a great commotion among the 
robins, I rushed to the window to see our pel 
squirrel in the act of carrying a baby robin from 
the nest. The mother robins were flying 
around trying to get their baby, so I went 
outside and tried to drive the squirrel off, but 
was unsuccessful. In a few minutes he dropped 
the bird, and when I picked it up, I found that 
the squirrel had just bitten its neck and drawn 
the blood. 

Now there was plenty of food for the squirrel, 
and yet he killed all the other little ones from 
the three nests, and it seemed impossible for 
us to save them. He was worse than a cat. 
The poor mothers were heartbroken, and left 
the place. Since then we have driven the 
squirrels away. Miss H. M Parsons 

Golden, British Columbia. 


Feed the birds in winter. 


— 
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HUNTING 


A BROWN OWL called across the lake! 
Liv made its elfin echoes wake — 
Hu-hu! Hu-hu! Hu-hu! 


The flittering birch leaves laced the moon — 
Fur, far away there laughed a loon. 


Down by the rock my little boat 
Shone in its curven emerald coat. 


The Brown Owl called again — Hu-hu! 
Ils wildness pierced me through and through — 
I would have gone a-hunting too! 


* * * 


But shrilly, in my shattered dream, 
I heard a back-clawed rabbit scream! 


* * * 


Brown Owl, I hunt no more with you! 
Dorotny LEONARD 


“FEED THE BIRDS” 
BY DELIA POLLARD BOLAND 


N February, 1915, the writer’s attention was 

drawn to an editorial in one of our local 
newspapers, to this terse injunction, “Feed the 
Birds!”’ It was like the command of a general, 
so incisive was the charge, as it penetrated our 
inner consciousness. 

A heavy ice storm had covered every object 
of nature with its mantle of glittering crystal. 
Seed-laden grasses bent to the earth with their 
icy burdens. Above the sky was blue, while the 
sun shone brightly over a glittering expanse of 
forest and field. If the birds could have given 
utterance to their thoughts, I think they would 
have exclaimed, 


‘Seeds, seeds everywhere, 
And not a seed to eat!” 


This was literally true, which the birds evi- 
denced as they came flocking about the house 
in quest of food. 

To draw my attention more closely to the 
needs of the feathered kingdom, I awoke one 
morning to the sharp note of a blue jay. On 
looking out of my window, I saw the plumpest 
and handsomest specimen of his family I have 
ever seen, perching on the snowball-bush within 
a few feet of the back porch. At times they had 
congregated in the orchard by the dozen, but 
never had one dared to approach so near the 
house. Chipping sparrows and juncos were also 
hovering about and hopping over the snow, close 
to the walk. I was moved to throw out some 
crumbs to the little tramps. Greatly to my 
delight not only did the sparrows come to feed, 
but the blue jay, too, approaching within two 
feet of the path. Not long after another blue 
jay came, then another, then another, until 
I had four of the handsomest dandies of the 
family enjoying my hastily proffered repast. 
How ravenously hungry they were! Some of 
them would seize three and four pieces of bread, 
half as large as one’s thumb, into their beaks, 
then fly away, perhaps to hide them, only to re- 
turn soon, for more. 

While the big birds were eating, the sparrows 
would scurry to the shrubbery close by, watch- 
ing their chance to return as soon as the coast 
was clear. Observing their evident enjoyment of 
crumbs, I next turned my attention to suet, 
hanging some on the rose bushes and arbor- 
vitae, where the birds could be conveniently 
watched from my window, undisturbed. It was 
interesting to watch their methods of proced- 
ure. First they would hop all around it, some- 


Photographs from Audubon Society 


INSECT DESTROYERS AND SEED GLEANERS 


Red-headed Woodpeckers 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets 


times hanging well-nigh upside down in order 
to reach it just at the right angle. Then having 
succeeded in detaching a great piece, too large 
to swallow at once, they would place it between 
the claws of one foot, and hanging on by the 
other, would tear it away bit by bit, until not a 
vestige of it was left. At last a kind friend and 
neighbor, adept in the craft of hammer and saw 
(and one who loved the birds as fondly as the 
writer), generously built a bird-tray, whereby 
she could attend to their wants more readily and 
watch them from the window. It was placed 
on the grape-arbor, and morning after morning, 
jays, as many as seven at a time, would come to 
enjoy the corn, grain, crumbs, suet, or anything 
their benefactor had to offer. English sparrows, 
chipping sparrows, juncos, — all came to partake 
of the bounty. If the English sparrows were a 
little too quick to take advantage of the spread, 
their benefactor never had the heart to drive 
them away. 

All this was not a joy of a day or even weeks. 
Throughout the balmy days of spring and the 
long days of summer my old friends never forgot 
the tray, and if by chance it became empty, the 
reminding note of the jay, crying, “‘tsay, tsay,” 
would send us scurrying to the grain-bin for 
more. When summer gave way to autumn and 
autumn in turn to winter, they still contentedly 
remained. 

I am glad I listened to the voice that cried, 
“Feed the birds!” 


“Be Kind to Animals” EVERY DAY IN 1917 


Song Sparrow 
Snowflakes 


HOW I FEED THE SPARROWS 
BY ELSIE FRANK MAYER 


AM a great lover of birds, and for a number 

of years, although I have lived in different 
localities, I have always tried to provide food 
for them in winter, when it is almost impossible 
for them to secure it for themselves, and lodging 
at all seasons. 

An old colored man who at one time worked 
on my father’s home farm gave me the idea, 
and since that time I have fed and sheltered 
hundreds of sparrows, the bird which we are 
today trying to protect. 

I buy a number of cocoanuts, cut off the end 
(like taking the top off an egg), put a string 
through it, knot it, and then hang the cocoa- 
nut from a tree limb. The birds at once will 
flock to eat the cocoanut, and when they have 
eaten enough away to make sitting room, will 
nestle there at night. Thus for a few cents 
food can be provided for many birds for months. 
I have even known them to build their nests 
in the empty shell in the spring and there raise 
their young. 

In the most severe weather this food is always 
available, and one may remain away from home 
for several days and know the birds are pro- 
vided for. 

I pass on this idea, that others who have the 
welfare of our little birds at heart may use this 
or some other means to protect them. As well 
as being beneficial to the birds, I have also found 
this a pleasing and interesting pastime. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 1200 words in length. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE HORSE 


\ \ JE are pleased to see that Fire Com- 

missioner O'Keefe is notifying stable 
keepers throughout the State, of the law our 
Society secured last winter, a copy of which we 
give below: 

Section 1. No horse or mule shall be stabled 
on the second or any higher floor of any building 
unless there are two means of exit therefrom, 
at opposite ends of the building, to the main or 
street floor. 

Section 2. This act shall not apply to 
stables equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system. 

Section 3. Violation of any provision of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than two hundred dollars. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect the first 
day of January, in the year nineteen hundred 


and seventeen. F.H.LR. 
COM MON-SENSE 
HE following paragraph, quoted from 


Charles E. Jefferson, is not only in ac- 
cordance with the highest Christian teaching, 
but is also a counsel of common-sense. The 
practical wisdom of it the world would recog- 
nize at once had not courts and cabinets for so 
many centuries been guilty of the irrational and 
stupid methods which cost more, and then result 
in enmities and bloodshed: 


The yellow peril is indeed portentous if we 
propose to meet China on the _battle-field. 
Why not make such a meeting an impossibility? 
Why not do for the Pacific what our fathers did 
for the Canadian border? They prepared for 
peace and got it. Why not spend millions of 
dollars in cementing the friendship of Orient 
and Occident, and work without ceasing to 
keep the temper of the two worlds fraternal and 
sweet? Instead of sending on battleships, at an 
enormous cost, a few thousand young men who 
represent neither the brain nor the culture of 
our country, why not send to China and Japan 
at governmental expense delegations of teachers 
and publicists, editors and bankers, farmers and 
lawyers, physicians and labor leaders, men who 
can give the Orient an idea of what sort of 
people we are? We can send a thousand such 
representatives across the Pacific every year 
for the next hundred years for less money than 
we are spending this year on our navy. No 


such blundering and extravagant method of 
exchanging international courtesies has ever 
been devised as that of sending to foreign capi- 
tals naval officers and sailors on battleships and 
F.H.LR. 


cruisers.” 


A GREAT DISCOVERY 
R. BARTHE DE SANDFORT, of Paris, 
must be hereafter counted among the 
noble benefactors of mankind. He has dis- 
covered a treatment for burns that not only 
relieves at once the excruciating pain but makes 
it possible for nature to renew the apparently 
lost activity of the injured cellules so that a 
new skin is rapidly formed. We have had 
pictures sent us of a French soldier so horribly 
burned that he was totally unrecognizable; 
face and hands deeply disfigured. Two weeks 
after treatment the photograph shows an im- 
provement that seems little less than miraculous. 
Five weeks after treatment the man shows 
scarcely a trace of the dreadful injuries pro- 
duced by the fire. 
This remedy is known as “Ambrine.” It is 
a substance composed of resin and_ paraffin. 
M. Justin Godart, minister in charge of the 
French wounded, has established Dr. Barthe 
de Sandfort at the St. Nicholas Hospital, where 
now there are 500 beds for burned and scalded 
patients. What this discovery will mean for the 
future to those suffering from the burns caused 
by fire and steam one cannot estimate. We un- 
derstand it has already been brought to this 


country. It should be within reach of all physi- 
cians and surgeons at the earliest possible 
moment. 


The Angell Animal Hospital will seek the 
first opportunity to secure it for use with such 
animals suffering from burns as it frequently 
has to treat. Horses, rescued from fires, and 
badly burned, are often among the patients 
brought to it. We trust the widest publicity 
will be given to this great discovery, F.H.R. 

HOLYOKE 

HE Women’s Municipal League of Hol- 

yoke, Massachusetts, is a live organiza- 
tion. It is a power the city authorities have 
frankly recognized. It does things. November 
eleventh, as a result of a conference of the 
President of our Societies with the local com- 
mittee of the city representing the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., he had the honor and privilege 
of addressing this body of wide-awake, ac- 
tive women. The result has been the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the League, known as 
the ‘Humane Committee,” which is to do for 
this cause what the other committees have 
done for civic betterment in other directions. 
Our Society is to send one of its humane workers 
to visit all the schools of Holyoke. The press 
and the clergymen are to be urged to give the 
utmost publicity to the League’s undertaking 
in this department. A local agent is to be 
appointed by our Society for the city, and every 
member of the League is to be on the lookout 
for cases of cruelty of whatever nature they 
may happen to be. 

It was out of the work of a committee of a 
similar woman’s organization in Detroit that 
there grew the “Animal Welfare Association” 
of that city with its Rest Farm for horses, its 
shelter and its other forms of protection for 
animal life. We predict for Holyoke, through 
these earnest women, a genuine awakening of 
enthusiasm in humane work in that community. 


F.HLR. 


A. FEW monstrous survivals of a pre-niocene 
age of human thought, like General Blank and 
, lift their barbarous voices in praise of 
war. But the mass of mankind know war 
today for what it is— at the best an unavoid- 
able evil, and at the worst an indefinable crime, 
and are resolved to abolish it as they abolished 
infanticide, persecution and slavery. 
Joun Haynes HotmMes 


APPRECIATIVE LETTERS 


E do not print the letter which follows 
from three mayors with the slightest w i-ti 
to call attention to any service we may hi.e 
rendered, but because such an expression of 
appreciation is most unusual: 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: — 

The Citizens of the Three Villages greatly 
appreciated your address at the Border Theater 
Sunday evening, the 22nd October, and on their 
behalf we desire to tender most hearty thanks. 

The work of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and of the American 
Humane Education Society was perhaps not 
too well understood in our community, but 
thanks to your very able and clear address upon 
the subject, there is now evidence of genuine 
interest in the protection and welfare of dumb 
animals. 

Again we desire to thank you and to express 
the wish that you will visit us upon some future 
occasion when we may have the privilege of 
extending to you the freedom of our villages. 

Jas. A. Gitmore, Mayor 
The Village of Rock Island, Que. 

FREDERICK YOUNG, Mayor 
The Village of Stanstead Plain, Que. 

Cuas. N. 
The Village of Derby Line, Vt. 

Rock Island, Que. 
2nd November, 1916 


We also received this letter from the Presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo 
Alto, California: 

November 15, 1916. 


Dr. Francts H. Row ey, 
170 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


‘ have been familiar with the work of the 
American Humane Education Society for some 
years, and appreciate its efforts not only for 
just and kind treatment of lower animals, but 
also for the benefit of men, women and children 
wherever they suffer through injustice or neglect. 
I have been especially interested in its struggle 
against the stupidities and superstitions of 
militarism, and against the folly and crime of 
race-prejudice 

Very truly yours, 
Davin Srarr JorDAN 
(Stanford University) 


THE SPARROW CRUSADE 


E are glad to announce for the benefit 

of other States and humane societies, 
that the Fish and Game Commission of Massa- 
chusetts will have nothing to do with the 
sparrow extermination crusade, and will dis- 
courage the participation in it of all our citizens 
to the extent provided in protective statutes. 
This ground is taken, it must be acknowledged, 
not so much, perhaps, in the interests of the 
sparrow, as to protect that multitude of other 
birds, resembling him, which would doubtless 
be exterminated at the same time. F.H.R. 


THERE are many who believe that rabbits in 
captivity need no water. Others hold a similar 
belief in regard to parrots, tame rats, and mice. 
The idea is, of course, stupidity itself; there is 
nothing like clean, pure water in clean vessels 
for all animals in captivity.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpitcH LAURENCE Minor 

THomas NE tson PERKINS 

Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance), Brookline 6100 

Notice: — The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusells S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. The location 
is 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Prosecuting Agents in Boston 

Chief Agei:! 
THEODORE W. PEARSON 
WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
L. WILLARD WALKER CHARLES H. MORSE 
(THOS. LANGLAN) 

FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. ) 
Ht. F. DAILEY, V.M.D. + Velerinarians 
JOSEPH G. M. DE VITA, V.M.D. 


JOSEPH M. RUSSELL 
HARRY L. ALLEN 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions ............... 25 


Horses taken from work ............ 137 
Horses humanely destroyed ......... 174 
Small animals humanely destroyed ... 257 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 21,463 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $2527.50 from the Sawyer estate; 
$1000 from Kilburn S. Porter of Lawrence; $100 
from Elizabeth J. Yeoman of Binghamton, 
New York; $25 (additional) from Col. C. F. 
Richardson of Pittsfield, and $11.70 (additional) 
from Elizabeth G. Parke of Falmouth. It has 
received gifts of $150 from Mrs. E. W. B.; $100 
each from Hon. C. A. B., N. T. K., Col. C. P., 
Mrs. C. P. and Mrs. M. A. T.; $5 50 each from 
G. W., Miss E. A. C. and H. F. L.; $43.20 from 
Mrs. M. B. C., and $25 from J. S.; and, for the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, $52 from E. T. P., 
and $35 from Mrs. A. G., Jr., for endowment 
of a dog kennel ‘tin memory of Jock.” 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Mrs. Louisa M. Barnes of Cambridge and 
Miss Sarah E. Conery of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $85.64 from a Rhode Island friend; 
$80 from a Massachusetts friend, and $33.42 
from a co-worker for the distribution of humane 
literature. 

Boston, December 12, 1916. 


] 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 

184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v:s., | 
Chief Veterinarian | 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v. Resident | 
| 


J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. { Assistants 

D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. Vieiti 

C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. ly 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
| Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- | 
urday from 11 to 1. | 
Pet-Dog Boarding Department | 
Under direct oversight of the Doctors of | 
the Hospital | 
Address 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston | 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 | 


FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


N connection with what is said elsewhere 

with regard to the protection of horses 
from fire, we quote the following from an edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald of November 22 

As in less than six weeks the law will require 
either automatic sprinklers or a second runway 
in stables that keep horses above the first floor, 
the fire prevention commissioner’s letter to 
stable owners calls for quick response from 
those who wish to be within the law by Jan. 1. 
Neither runways nor sprinklers can be installed 
overnight. 

For the strict enforcement of this law one 
reason is based in kindness to animals, the 
other in regard for property. A horse that has 
worked all day earning money for his owner 
has earned his own protection from fire at night; 
he has earned at least a fighting chance when 
the flame and smoke curl along the rafters over 
his head. In practically all our stables at present 
the hazards mean either death to the horses 
or extreme peril to the men who get them out. 

Common prudence as well backs the new law. 
In the ordinary stable the lanterns or open gas 
flames, the small stoves, the matches and the 
rats, with the cigarette stubs where smoking is 
not watchfully prevented, the litter and the 
hay, the oils and old cloths in closets, give 
materials for quick ignition. No wonder the 
fire insurance rates are specially high on livery 
and boarding stables. 

Both for humanity toward our thousands of 
work horses and for the lessening of our danger 
from the sweeping fire, we may hope that in 
weighing the options that the law allows the 
stable owners will give wise preference to the 
sprinklers. 


ADDRESSES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


URING November special addresses were 

given in Massachusetts by a representa- 
tive of the American Humane Education 
Society, before the Sunday-school of the First 
Congregational Church, Marshfield; the Pa- 
rent-Teachers’ Association of the Chatham Street 
School, Lynn; the Mothers’ Club of the Lothrop 
School, Savin Hill, Dorchester; and the Home 
and School Associations of the Albert W. Lewis 
School, the Hancock School, the Winthrop 
School, and the Winslow School, Everett. On 
December 4 an address was given before the 


. Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Osgood 


School, Cohasset. 


REMEMBER THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN YOUR WILL 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Cases entered . 
53 
Birds... 2 

Operations 117 

Free Dispensary 

Cases. . 
Dogs . 218 
Cats 115 
11 
Unclassified . . . 


Hospital cases sinc e opening, March 1, 1915, 4176 
Free Dispensary cases « 0465 


JOSEPH MORSE GREENE 
IN MEMORIAM 
ELDOM has Our Dumb Animals been called 
upon to chronicle the passing of so devoted 
a friend to animals as it is in announcing the 
death of Joseph Morse Greene, last November, 
at his home in Neponset, Boston. 

Mr. Greene was born in this city fifty-nine 
years ago, and was a graduate of Tufts College. 
For a few years he was engaged in business, but 
later devoted all his time to writing for the 
press in behalf of animals. He became an 
incessant pleader for the cause, calling attention 
especially to cruelty to horses and presenting 
forceful arguments against open hunting seasons, 
particularly in the daily papers of Boston. He 
was a very warm friend of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., intelligently reporting cases which 
came under his observation and _ constantly 
communicating suggestions as to methods of 
reaching cruel drivers and hunters, through 
publicity. The article, ‘The ‘Sport’ of Killing,” 
published in our November issue, was from his 
pen, as also the one called, “Straight Talk to 
Drivers,” in this number. He personally had 
pubtished and distributed in leaflet form the 
more popular articles which he wrote. He was 
an honorary vice-president of the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society, and a strictly con- 
sistent vegetarian. Frequently his labors of 
love held him to his desk until daylight, and for 
several days before he died he had declined to 
take needed rest. 

It appears that Mr. Greene died, a martyr to 
the cause for which he so heroically fought 
with his pen, and we can find no more fitting 
words of eulogy than these, written by his 
brother, the only surviving member of the 
family: 

“Ye valiant ones, who are ever ready to 
speak in the cause of justice, truth and human- 
ity; who have worn the rags of honesty rather 
than the robes of dishonesty; ye are martyrs 
whether dead or living, but ye need no monu- 
ments to perpetuate your lives and deeds in the 
minds of the people; for fairer than any marble 
shaft touched by the sunset’s glow and emblem- 
atic of the honored dead is that pure wreath of 
gratitude which loyal hearts entwine about your 
memories and dedicate as an everlasting memo- 
rial to your virtue and within which the love of 
every free-born son and daughter is perpetually 
enshrined!” 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 

Several friends have already availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. 
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American Dbumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Back Bay Station 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpitTcu LAURENCE MINOT 
Tuomas Netson PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . . . Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling - England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . . . France 
William B. Allison . . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary T. E. Nitobé . . Japan 
Edward C. Butler - Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 


Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


BANDS OF MERCY IN FRANCE 


UR representative in Geneva, M. Perinet, 

seeing the report of the large gift to be 
made by a group of wealthy Americans for the 
care and education of the orphans of French 
soldiers, felt at once that here was an op- 
portunity to speak a timely word in behalf of 
humane education. He wrote immediately to 
President Poincaré, and to Deputy Millevoye, 
asking if, as a part of the training to be given 
to these children, should the plan succeed, there 
might not be the forming among them of Bands 
of Mercy. President Poincaré and M. Mille- 
voye both having written him previously of 
their deep interest in humane education, we are 
hoping the suggestion of M. Perinet may bear 
fruit. F.H.R. 


AMERICA’S SUMMONS 


HE strongest address we have heard rela- 

tive to the present war, and to the part 
America is summoned to play in the future 
peace of the world, was delivered by Dr. Charles 
F. Aked before the Brookline, Mass., Civic 
Forum, the last Sunday evening in November. 
Dr. Aked has spent nearly a year abroad. He 
has had unusual opportunities in London, Ber- 
lin and Paris to meet and converse with many 
of the foremost statesmen and diplomats of 
the belligerent nations. No one who listened 
to him failed to understand that the policy of 
European alliances which has sought to main- 
tain the balance of power was found inevitably 
to lead to war. Fear, distrust, suspicion, long 
before the present outbreak, kept the nations 
in constant dread of some event which might 
so imperil that balance that war would follow. 
It was this fear that naturally led to the prepara- 
tion of all that vast machinery of war which 
was ready when the fatal hour struck. 

The speaker’s plea was for the devising and 
construction of the machinery for peace. Here 
was the summons to America. Here was her 
opportunity to rise to the sublimest task ever 
set before a great nation. Not in future Eu- 
ropean alliances lies the hope of world peace. 
Europe herself sees this in the light of a past 
and present that extinguishes hope in this di- 
rection and begets only despair. Everywhere 
the warring nations are turning to the United 
States to assume the leadership in a world alli- 
ance which shall establish an international tri- 
bunal to which all differences shall be submitted 
before any resort to arms. Germany, long hesi- 
tant to commit herself to such a program, has 
declared her willingness to enter into this 
confederation. This is the machinery for peace 
which the world demands. It is toward this 
goal that the League to Enforce Peace is mov- 
ing. That America has been kept out of this 
war, above all because her high destiny is to 
become the chief instrumentality in devising, 
organizing and setting this machinery for peace 
in operation, is a growing conviction, not only 
among many of our clearest visioned leaders, 
but among the first statesmen of Europe. 

Who of us will not covet for his country this 
transcendent glory of a service vaster even than 
any our fathers dreamed to be within our 
power! This service rendered by a great and 
united people, sustaining in its undertaking 
the official action of the Government, may 
redeem us from the perils that threaten us in 
our unexampled prosperity and luxurious peace. 
Shall we be equal to this high call? Shall each 
of us cherish it as his fondest ambition for his 
country and to this end unselfishly consecrate 
himself? F.H.R. 


HEALTH AND KINDNESS 


IHROUGH the efforts of Miss Blanche E. 
Post, county school nurse in Grand 
Haven, Michigan, there has recently been 
organized the Health and Kindness League for 
the benefit of schools in Ottawa county. This 
new organization includes the work of the Band 
of Mercy, as will be seen in the pledge which is 
as follows: — 
I BELIEVE 
In Health 
In Fresh Air 
In Preventing Sickness 
In Kindness to all Living Creatures 


Miss Post is making effective use of the Band 
of Mercy literature in her work. To any Bands 
who wish to extend the scope of their activities, 
we commend the Health League principles. 


A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 


E wrote recently to the United State< 

Commissioner of Education telling hin, 
of the work of the American Humane Educatio:, 
Society, and saying we should greatly appreciat: 
his endorsement of the Society’s work in intro- 
ducing humane education into the public school. 
of the United States, if he could give it. We 
publish his reply with much pleasure: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 


November 4, 1916. 
Dr. Francis H. Row.ey, 
President, The American 
Humane Education Society. 
My dear Sir: 


In reply to your letter of November second, 
permit me to say that I am in heartiest sym- 
pathy with the work of the American Humane 
Education Society and especially with its efforts 
to have the principles of kindness and of proper 
treatment of animals taught in the public 
schools of this country. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLaxtTon 


BECAUSE HE WAS A NEGRO 


A LETTER from a South Carolina friend 
_ says, of the lynching of Anthony Craw- 
ford, a wealthy Negro, at Abbeville last month: 
“‘He was taken from the jail, stripped of his 
clothes and dragged with a rope around his 
neck behind a wagon through the streets, having 
been badly, if not fatally, beaten before being 
killed. No masks were worn. Hundreds knew 
the names of his murderers. It was_ three 
o'clock in the afternoon. He was one of the 
best men in South Carolina. He had had an 
altercation with a white man which had led to 
blows. The jury returned a verdict, ‘He was 
lynched by parties unknown to the jury.’”’ 

We are glad to quote from an editorial of 
The State, Columbia, S.C.: 

“The lynching of this man Crawford brings 
squarely to the front whether or not a mob 
shall be permitted, in contempt of the law, to 
take a negro out of jail and kill him because he 
is a negro, after he has committed an assault 
and battery upon a white man, not a white 
woman. 

“It makes a clean cut issue without any of 
the incidents so often used to becloud and 
confuse the minds of men about lynching. 
Shall negroes in South Carolina receive the 
protection of law or are they outside of its 
protection? If this crime in Abbeville shall be 
‘hushed up,’ if the grand jury of Abbeville 
county shall ignore it, if the executive officers 
shall ‘forget it,’ there will be no answer to the 
railings of Northern critics that law for the 
negro’s protection does not exist in South 
Carolina.” 

We shall watch with interest to see what 
South Carolina does to free itself from this 
monstrous shame. F.H.R. 


HUMANE CALENDARS 


E have received orders for special 
humane calendars which have been 
supplied to the Hillsborough County Humane 
Society, Tampa, Florida; South Bend Humane 
Society, South Bend, Indiana; Erie County 


S. P. C. A., Buffalo, New York; Sedalia Humane 
Society, Sedalia, Missouri; and the Worcester 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ONE OF MANY BANDS OF MERCY IN CHANUTE, KANSAS 


ORGANIZED BY MRS. F. A. PARSONS 


THE GREAT LEVELER 


T the burial of Emperor Francis Joseph in 

the Crypt of the Capuchin the funeral 
procession, in accordance with an ancient rite, 
was halted at the entrance to the vault by a 
challenge from within: 

“*Who is there?’ The reply was: ‘His 
most serene majesty, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph.” The challenger then replied: ‘I 
know him not.’ Responding to a second chal- 
lenge, the announcement was made: ‘The 
Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of 
Hungary is outside.’ Again the challenger 
answered: ‘I know him not.’ When, for the third 
time, the voice within asked who demanded 
admission, the master of ceremonies replied: ‘A 
sinful man, our brother Francis Joseph.’ The 
portals were then opened and the procession 
entered.” 

However much of a form this may have 
become, it once was the declaration of an often 
forgotten fact. F.H.R. 


LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL appropriation of $200 was 

made by the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society to defray the expense of sending 
a careful selection of humane literature to 259 
normal schools, mostly in the South, and to 
twenty-nine theological seminaries throughout 
the country. To the library of each normal 
school were sent, in November, several leaflets 
relating to kindness to animals in general, and 
several leaflets specially prepared for teachers 


and for use in schools; also a copy of “Black. 


Beauty,” “Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,” and 
“The Humane Idea.” To each of the theologi- 
cal seminaries were sent the same literature and 
also a copy of “Voices for the Speechless” and a 


special leaflet relating to the observance of. 


Humane Sunday. 


SINCE last May the Italian periodical, La 
Jeune Fille, has been giving publicity to the 


Band of Mercy, and as a result a Band has been ~ 


organized in Milan by a young subscriber to 
that magazine. 


HUMANE WORK WITH CHILDREN 


NDER the above caption, the following 

editorial appeared in the Gazelte, an influ- 
ential daily newspaper in Taunton, Mass- 
achusetts: 

One of the nation-wide movements of our 
time is the forming of Bands of Mercy for chil- 
dren. During October 931 new branches of this 
organization were formed, which already has 
over 3,000,000 members scattered all over the 
country. 

Children at their tender age are easily swayed. 
It is the most natural thing in the world for a boy 
to throw stones at a stray dog when he sees the 
other boys doing it. And it is just as easy to 
make him see how he would feel in the dog’s 
place with a pack of pursuing giants after him. 

Many of the older people have gone through 
life without a particle of humane sentiment. 
Common decency and mature feeling prevent 
them from wanton cruelty. But every day you 
see some man angrily beating a horse because 
the beast can’t pull a heavy load or fails to under- 
stand orders. Only an ingrained sentiment of 
sympathy for these underlings of creation can 
prevent hot-tempered people from such acts. 
And to create that sympathetic feeling, the idea 
needs to be talked into the youngsters’ heads at 
the Band of Mercy age. 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


A splendid way to @ 
raise money ing 
schools, churches, 
Sunday-schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75, by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the & 
back isengraved @&§ 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 


THE VACATION HOME FUND 


Every reader of this magazine probably under- 
stands what the Vacation Home stands for; 
why the Fund is necessary; why the “Be Kind 
to Animals ’’ Gift Shop is playing its part and 
is headquarters for the work being done by the 
woman who gives her time, her home, her efforts, 
unceasingly, that every horse, able to get there, 
may recuperate, rest and become well in the 
fields of clover and grass, which Home, we 
earnestly hope, will soon be a reality. 

The Home will be a country dwelling-place 
for cats and dogs; there birds will have a sanc- 
tuary, and all other wildlings will find shelter. 

Our Hospital is yet young; from the opening 
day, nevertheless, its great value in conserving 
animal life has been evident; the Home, as an 
auxiliary to the Hospital, is a crying need now, 
daily becomes more and more imperative, and 
is positively necessary to round out the Hospital 
work. 

To the many attractive articles always for 
sale at this unique Gift Shop there have been 
added 


Baskets 


made by the ‘‘ Wild Men” of that far-away 
United States possession,—the Philippine 
Islands. They are of unusual weave, pattern, 
and design; are of great variety; are reasonable 
in price. Also, some embroideries were sent, 
made in the convents. Hereafter there will 
constantly be offerings from the Filipinos. 

Sometimes friends cannot think of anything 
to give; give money, — it will always be most 
thoroughly appreciated. 

For your old gold, old silver, old jewelry, 
there’s 


The Melting Pot 


inviting you to go deep into your castaway for- 
gotten bits. The melting pot will add dollars 
to this great humanitarian effort. 

And the Mile o’ Dimes — don’t forget it; 
every dime helps it grow, and grow it must, 
until the mile is won. 

The Krinklet teacake cutter ($1.25), the tiny 
inside Clothesline Reel (25 cents), may be had 
by mail. 

All business connected with this part of the 
Society’s work is in charge of Mrs. Estelle 
Tyler Warner, 386 Washington Street, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, to whom all correspond- 
ence should be addressed. Telephone, Brookline 
6756-W. 


ENTHUSIASM IN COLUMBIA 
ISS MAY H. DARGAN of Columbia, 


South Carolina, who is organizing Bands 
of Mercy in that city, has recently visited all of 
the rooms in the Logan School, where 773 
children took the Band of Mercy pledge. Miss 
Dargan finds this work in Columbia very 
promising, and she is meeting with the enthu- 
siastic cooperation of the school-teachers. 


From a letter, dated November 24, from John 
A. Callahan, principal of the Highland School, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, we take these words in 
regard to one of our State Band of Mercy 
organizers: 

““We were greatly pleased with Miss Maryott. 
Her talks are fine.” 


THE Kent County Humane Society, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has subscribed for over 400 
copies of Our Dumb Animals to be sent regularly 
during 1917 to the public schools of that city. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“THE SPIRES OF OXFORD” 


FRIEND in Canada sends us a little poem 

with this title. It is too beautiful a trib- 
ute not to be appreciated by men of every land 
who love their country. F.HLR. 


I saw the Spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay. 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys al play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod — 
They gave their merry youth away 
_For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


W. M. Lerts in The Westminster Gazette 


GOATS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


VER fifty thousand Angora goats were 
grazed on national forests in six States 

last year. These goats feed mostly on brushy 
undergrowth which they are said to like even 
better than the succulent grass found in the 
same region. On this account they are really 
desirable, as they thin out the dense brush and 
allow grass to get started, thus making in time 
a new range for cattle. 

While it is true that goats may injure young 
forest growth in the hard-wood regions, the 
damage in the coniferous forests is slight if the 
range is not overstocked and the animals are 
properly handled. The goats are, however, 
of real benefit in keeping down inflammable 
brush and thus aiding in protecting the forests 
from fire. 

The goats are grazed in flocks of 600 to 2500, 
though smaller herds are more common. Sheds 
are necessary during the kidding season, since 
the newly born kids are almost as helpless as 
babies and must be protected from the cold 
and wet. When the kids are small they are 
not allowed to run with their mothers. Some- 
times they are kept in a corral just high enough 
to prevent them from jumping out, but low 
enough to allow the nannies to jump in. Often 
each kid is tied out to a stake and the mother 
comes in during the day so the kid can have 
its dinner. 

When grown the goats have considerably 
more agility and courage than sheep and fight 
off coyotes and other predatory animals. Unlike 
sheep, which can go long periods without water, 
the goats must have water frequently and their 
range has to be determined with this in mind. 
Under the new plan of grazing the goats in 
the national forests, the herders must take more 
care with their flocks than they have in the 
past. 


THE lazy ox wishes for horse-trappings, 
And the steed wishes to plough. Horace 


Sheep and Their Ways érassz 


HE sheep is commonly regarded as the 

least intelligent but the most poetic of all 
the animals. How often it is referred to in the 
Bible as the symbol of meekness and obedience! 
Its very helplessness appeals to the finer feel- 
ings of mankind. When all is quiet and peaceful 
in the pasture and the flock is calmly nibbling 
the grass, one forms a mental picture of that 
flock going on forever cropping the juicy herbage, 
huddled trustfully together, with nothing so rude 
and unseemly as to upset that fair and fascinat- 
ing scene. But let there be an alarm. A small 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND THE MATTERHORN 


disturbance may throw the whole flock into a 
panic. In abject terror the utterly defenseless 
animals may stampede into greater danger or, 
as the poet Cowper says, “jump into the ditch 
to save their lives.” 

A noteworthy trait of sheep is their memory 
of kindness. They never forget a little present 
of salt or grain, or a kind act of protection from 
danger; every benefit they repay with affection, 
confidently expecting renewals of it. Sheep are 
remarkable also for their mutual affection. 
They love to feed with their heads close together, 
two or three of them frequently keeping their 
heads so close as to seem like parts of one 
animal. The sudden start of a single member 
of a flock affects the whole, as if they were 


connected by nerves of mutual affection. When 
accidentally separated from its companions, th: 
cries of a sheep or lamb, as it runs anxiously 
about, are piteous. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, whose life 
was spent among flocks and herds on the hills 
of Scotland, says that the sheep has no marked 
character save that of natural affection and 
great love of the place where it was born. The 
anecdotes he tells are of the old black-faced 
breeds, the finer breeds not showing so much 
capacity. 

Should one or a few sheep stray from the 
flock, they will return homeward to the place of 
their birth. A black ewe with her lamb returned 
from a farm in the Highlands of Scotland to a 
Lowland farm in Tweeddale where she was born. 
When she was missed, a shepherd was sent after 
her who followed her tracks for a time and then 
gave up the search. She arrived at Stirling at 
the time of the fair and, thinking it unsafe to go 
through, halted on the roadside until the early 
morning and then went through the town, her 
lamb following her. The man at the toll-gate 
of St. Ninian’s tried to stop her, thinking some 
one would claim her, and she went patiently 
back, but found some means of eluding him, for 
she arrived at the farm of Harehope one Sunday 
morning, having been ten days on her journey. 
The farmer of Harehope paid the Highland 
farmer the price of her and she remained on her 
native heath until she died of old age. 

About thirty years ago I remember being in a 
large, bare, wooden structure that had been put 
up temporarily in the south of London for the 
crowds that flocked to hear the evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey. Moody had finished 
speaking and many of his hearers were much 
affected. Although I myself remained un- 
moved, for [ do not remember one word that 
was said, not even the tone of Moody’s voice; 
yet [ do remember and shall never forget the 
sweetness and clearness of Sankey’s notes as he 
sang the words of his favorite hymn, ‘The 
Ninety and Nine,” where the lost sheep is 


‘**Away, on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care.” 


WHERE THE WOOL COMES FROM 


NE of our workers recently, in an address 

to a group of small children, was trying 
to impress on them the many things which they 
obtained from the animal kingdom. 

“Where do you get your milk and butter and 
cheese?” she asked. 

“Cows,” answered most of the children, 
though many gave their favorite answer — 
“from the store.” 

“And eggs?” demanded the instructor. 

‘“‘Hens,”’ answered those who did not answer 
“store.” 

“And wool?”’ asked the instructor. 

There was only one answer to this question, — 
“the store.” 

“Yes,” answered the instructor, “but how 
does it get in the store, — now think, wool — 
wool, you get wool from the back of — what?” 

Expectantly she awaited the answer, following 
one small girl’s upraised hand, and she got it, 
too. 

“Back of the counter!” answered that one 
small girl. L.H.G. 


A bound volume of ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals ”’ 
is an excellent present to give a child or adult for 
Christmas. $1.25, postpaid. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ARTHA, come here this min- 
ute!” This was said in a 
shrill, hard voice, by a tall, thin, 
angular woman, no longer young: 
keen eyes, prominent nose, gray 
hair, bloodless lips, — a figure full of 
energy, decision, mastery; a woman 
who disliked boys, hated English sparrows, and 
loathed angleworms. Her nickname in the neigh- 
borhood, where all respected but none loved her, 
was “Chippendale”; so set, prim, and respec- 
table. 
“Come here this minute I tell you; here’s a 
naked baby right on our front lawn.” 
“For the Lord’s sake, what do you mean, 
Auntie?” 
Auntie and maid bend over the wee thing for 
a moment in silence, both wondering what to 
do. It lies on its back, nearly dead, not able 
to cry or move its limbs. “Martha, take it up 
carefully and put it on the soft cushion on the 
lounge in the sitting-room.’” Martha’s warm 
and tender hands seemed to revive it somewhat, 
for when laid on the cushion there was a faint 
cry from the young life: 


“An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The two women were speechless for a time: 
and no wonder: what a strange experience; 
what a perplexing situation! Then Chippen- 
dale, looking out of the window and seeing a 
boy passing, spoke hurriedly: “Call to Jim out 
the front door and tell him to run for Dr. 
French.” In a moment, through the open door- 
way, Martha called: ‘I say Jim: Go tell Dr. 
French to come here quick.” ‘But who's 
sick)”” asked the boy. ‘Don’t stop to ask 
questions, but run your legs off to bring Dr. 
French; Auntie’s got a baby!” Dr. French 
was just getting out of his auto in front of his 
house when Jim ran up and said: “Go quick, 
doctor, Chippendale’s got a baby.” ‘Thunder 
and lightning, what do you mean, Jim?” 
“That’s all I know”; and the lad with bulging 
eyes disappeared round the corner. 

The doctor was soon at the door and Martha 
led him into the sitting-room where Auntie 
still stood leaning over the little life on the 
cushion. <A swift professional glance, a flash of 
anger over his face, and then in biting tones, he 
said: ‘*What does this mean?” “Mean?” 
replied Chippendale, meeting his eye with a 
steady look, “It means that I want to know 
from you what to do with this poor thing.” 
“Kill it,” said the doctor. ‘No, I won’t, you 
cruel brute,” hotly replied Auntie. “Well, 
you would better; it’s nothing but a pesky 
sparrow. You ought to be ashamed to impose 
upon a busy doctor in this way.” But his 
anger was wasted on the troubled woman. 
“But it’s alive, doctor, and I want you to tell 
me how to keep it alive; [ll pay you hand- 
somely for your professional services.” The 
situation had become too ridiculous for anger, 
and with a hearty laugh, Dr. French said in 
his most courtly manner: “Ladies, all my 
professional wisdom is at your service, but all 
that I can say is this: Keep it warm, feed it a 
few angleworms, and also bread and milk.” 
With this he put on his hat, bowed, and vanished, 
thinking as he went to his auto: “The most 
remarkable professional call I ever made!” 

The two women looked at each other and 
simultaneously exclaimed: “Did you ever hear 
the like?” Then, after a moment, Auntie said: 
“While I wrap it up in a piece of soft flannel, 
you run down to the back of the garden and 
see if you can dig up some angleworms: the 
wriggly things, but we must have them!” The 


Chippie and Chippendale 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS 
BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


PART I 


baby sparrow was soon carefully swathed in 
soft raiment and put in a small box, padded 
with absorbent cotton, made as much like a 
nest as possible, leaving only the tiny head 
uncovered. 

Now, two momentous questions arose: How 
to get that bill open? and: How to get the 
wriggling piece of worm into it? No easy job 
that! But after a long struggle it was done. 
The bill was gently pried open with a toothpick 
and after summoning lots of courage and making 
several efforts, Martha succeeded in dropping a 
piece into the capacious mouth; out of all 
proportion to the size of the body. When done 
the little thing seemed pleased and the women 
were delighted. However, Chippendale said 
somewhat sadly: ‘“‘How strange, we two big 
women make such a botch of what is so easy 
for a mother sparrow! Lots of things we don’t 
know after all. “You see God not only cares - 
for the sparrows, but he teaches them how to 
care for their babies.”” Very soon there was a 
stir in the box and a louder “ yip”’: the first lesson 
had been learned and Nature began to make its 
demands heard. ‘That means more food, 
Martha. Let us now try bread and milk.” 
This was more easily done, and the result 
seemed more satisfactory to the baby. 

Evening was soon at hand and Auntie insisted 
that she must have the poor orphan on the bed 
near her pillow, to feed it if it cried in the night: 
the mother instinct was growing in her breast! 
Both women, however, expected that it would 


MRS. GEORGE C. BOYD, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
NEW YORK, AND HER GERMAN 
SHEPHERD DOG, “COLONEL.” 


die before morning. What strange 
thoughts ran through Chippendale’s 
mind before she went to sleep: ‘‘ That 
I, who have always hated English 
sparrows and called them ‘nasty 
bats,’ should have an orphan spar- 
row baby beside my pillow, anxious 
for it to live and willing to do anything for it.” 
And it was indeed strange. 

The first thought on waking at daybreak was 
of the baby bird in the box. Was it dead or 
alive? The question was soon answered by 
its struggles to be free from the flannel and a 
discontented, pleading, and more vigorous cry. 
“The bird’s alive, Martha; come in here quick 
and help me feed it.’ The voice was softer 
than it had been since childhood and a gladness 
spoke in it that had not been felt for years. 
The mother instinct had blossomed in a single 
night. Only a baby sparrow, but life now has 
a new task and a fresh joy. Again, angleworms 
first, and then bread and milk. It was easier 
now, and all repugnance toward the nasty, 
wriggling things vanished. Very soon the 
mistress herself delighted to do the feeding. It 
was enough: they were good for the little 
orphan. Love conquers everything. 

That household made much history during 
the next fortnight: full of keen anxieties, varied 
services, and increasing pleasures, all centering 
in a tiny baby sparrow which had two women at 
its beck and call. A strange situation, indeed: 
no other sparrow was ever so tended; no other 
women were ever so educated! Such a voracious 
eater: Martha had to dig up the whole of the 
back garden for angleworms, which disappeared 
like magic. And at once, like poor Oliver, a 
ery for “more.” The little black eyes had soon 
opened; through the soft down, wee feathers be- 
gan toappear. The ugly mouth came into better 
shape. Increasing restlessness; more rebellion 
at restraint; repeated efforts to do new things: all 
noted with wonder and pleasure by the watchful 
women. It was not long before the growing bird 
turned against the baby diet of worms. Bread 
and milk lasted longer. Boiled egg was relished 
for a time and then discarded. Finally it settled 
down to moistened shredded wheat (also dry) 
as the permanent menu, with chickweed and 
cracked flaxseed once a day. 

For some days, Mistress and maid did little 
but watch the evolution of her ladyship: far 
more interesting, inspiring, and educating than 
would seem possible to an ordinary mortal. 
How rapid the growth in strength and intelli- 
gence, quickly passing from one phase of life 
to another! How many lessons suggested, 
lessons of value, too, in various realms of life! 
Every day made the principle clear: “If I 
thrive, | must have my way, not yours.” The 
wonderful assertiveness of nature’s way, even 
in sparrow life. Millions of years of vital 
organization tells; its demands must be obeyed 
for they are imperative. So late we are learning 
the value of this with children. Also, how in- 
spiring to realize that creativeness is always on the 
spot and that God makes even sparrows from the 
inside. All this was like a course of divinity to 
Chippendale and Martha: sermons, not in stones 
and running brooks, but in sparrows, with God as 
the preacher. Therefore, it was not surprising 
that when “Chippie” had firmly clutched the 
heartstrings of the mistress, she should say to her 
maid: “* No wonder that God is infinite love; for 
how could it be otherwise? What I have done 
for this baby bird has created a great love for it 
in my heart. How God, who forever serves the 
world, whose watchcare is so continuous and 
manifold, must love humanity!” 

(To be continued) 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


BLUE-ROCK PIGEONS 


ATRICK J. RYAN, faithful crossing 
tender at Groton, Massachusetts, knows 
how fearless wild birds soon become when once 
they are sure that they are among friends. He 
has made pets of some homeless pigeons that 
came to him at first because he fed them and 
later grew to accept his little shanty as their 
home. There, in bad weather, they come in out 
of the cold and snow, stay overnight snug and 
warm, and fearlessly and affectionately light 
on the owner’s head or shoulders, accepting 
him as their best friend. 


PATRICK J. RYAN, WITH HIS FRIENDS, 
THE PIGEONS 


The pigeons shown in the illustration are of 
the species commonly called blue-rocks, often 
domesticated, but in a surprising number of 
cases wild, though dwelling always in this 
country near the haunts of man and dependent 
on him in one way or another for a living. The 
blue-rocks, like the sparrows, make our cities 
their homes, nesting on cornices, window ledges, 
belfries, just as in their native land they nest 
on ledges of cliffs and caverns, for the blue- 
rock pigeons, more properly called rock-doves, 
are native of the British Isles, not of America. 
Probably they were originally brought here as 
pets, but very large numbers of them are as 
undomesticated as any of our native birds. 

Rocky cliffs and caverns of the rugged coasts 
of Ireland and Scotland are their ancestral 
home. You find them on the Shetlands, the 
Orkneys, the Hebrides, and, sparingly, on the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In the strictly wild 
state these birds, though fond of grain, are con- 
sidered useful, as they eat the roots of couch-grass 
and the seeds of many troublesome weeds. It 
is commonly believed by naturalists that all 
the various domestic varieties of pigeon have 
descended from the rock-dove. Domestic 
pigeons often escape and interbreed with the 
wild ones, successive generations soon acquiring 
the coloring and form of their wild ancestry. 
Many gradations in color and form may be 
readily noticed in our cities, where the birds, 
though free for many generations, become very 
friendly with those who feed them. A daily 
sight on Boston Common is the feeding of the 
pigeons, crowds often gathering to watch them. 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryorr 

L. H. Guyot. 
PLEDGE 


**T will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.” 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 
Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Five hundred and ninety-four new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in November, of which 
285 were in schools of Massachusetts; 65 in 
schools of Virginia; 62 in schools of Maine; 60 
in schools of Rhode Island; 34 in schools of 
North Carolina; 26 in schools of Minnesota; 13 
in schools of Connecticut; 12 in schools of 
Texas; 9 in Pennsylvania; 8 in Kentucky; 6 
in Arkansas; four in Wyoming; three in New 
Hampshire; and one each in Maryland, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington 
and Canada. The numerals show the number 
of Bands in each school or town: 


State Organizers 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Dorchester: Mather. 

Everett: Devens, 10; Warren, 8; Franklin, 8; Lincoln, 9; 
Center, 8; Adams, 4; Winthrop, 4; Glendale, 9; Wins- 
low, 7; Albert W. Lewis, 9; Hancock, 5. 

Fitchburg: Hosmer, 9; Goodrich St., 8; Laurel and 
Rollstone St., 10; South Fitchburg, 5; Lunenburg St., 
5; Nolan, 4; Maverick, 2; Junior High, 4; Edgerly, 12; 
Day St., 7; Highland Ave., 3. 

Holyoke: Highland, 16; Nonotuck, 9; Ewingville, 2; 
Joseph Metcalf, 12; Elmwood, 11; Kirtland, 8. 

L : St. Mary’s Parochial, 22; St. John the Baptist, 15. 
arblehead: High, 10; Roads, 9; Gerry, 9; Farm, 2. 

Savin Hill: Lothrop, 7. 

Roxbury Crossing, Massachusetts: Roxbury Crossing. 

Ward Hill, Massachusetts: Junior of West Boxford. 

Schools in Maine 

Brunswick: Hacker. 


Durham: Cedar; Plummer; Crossman; Sopher. 

Portland: Female Orphans’ Asylum; Scandinavian Beth- 
lehem S. S.; Italian Church S. S., 3; Congress St. 
Methodist S., 7; Chestnut St. S. First Baptist S. 
S., 4; Boys’ Club. 

South Portland: South Portland Heights, 2; East High 
St., 4; Pleasant St., 4; Knightville, 4; South Portland, 
4; Willard, 5; Summer St., 4; Broadway, 12. 

Concord, New Hampshire: Walker School, 2; Guyol. 

Schools in Rhode Island 

Arctic Center: Arctic Center. 

Little Compton: Simmons Hill; District No. 1; Adams- 
ville No. 6; District No. 2; District No. 4; District No. 
7; District No.9; District No. 10; High. 

North Smithfield: Sayles Hill; Union Village; Aldrich 
District. 

Providence: Warren St., 4; Admiral St., 6; Highland 
Ave., 4; Somerset St., 4. 

Scituate: Potterville; Chopmist; Rocky Hill; Saunders- 
ville; Trimtown; West Scituate Academy. 

Tiverton: North Gardner, 4; Lincoln, 2; Baptist Chapel 
Temple, 2; South Gardner; Bridgeport Grammar, 2; 
Brown; Tiverton Four Corners; unkateese Neck; 
King Road; Manchester; Washington; Fish Road; 
Commodore Perry; Crandall Road; Osborn, 2. 

Schools in Connecticut 

Broad Brook: Grammar, 8. 

Ellington: Center, 2; Public. 

Melrose: Melrose. 

Tolland: Snipsic. 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: Public, 9. 

Baltimore, Maryland: Lanvale. 

Schools in Virginia 

Herndon: Floris, 4; High, 7. 

Manassas: Graded, 8; High, 4. 

Richmond: Buchanan, 13; Moore St., 18. 

Round Hill: Public, 4. 

Warrenton: Public, 7. 

Schools in North Carolina 

Asheville: Catholic Hill, 4; Abe Lincoln; Hill St., 3; 
Calvary, 2; Park Ave., 3; Ashland Ave.; West Ashe- 
ville Colored; West Asheville White, 9; 

Reidsville: Public, 5; Southside, 2; Colored, 3. 

Aiken, South Carolina: Schofield Normal and Industrial 

Institute. 


BIRD PUZZLE 
BY WALTER WELLMAN 


3 


WRITE OUT THE NAITES OF THE, OBJECTS ON 
EACH CARD AND COMBINE WITH THE LET- 
TERS. REARRANGE THE LETTERS AND 
HAVE THE NAMES OF THREE BIRDS. 
ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLE 
1. Mongoose (M on goos). 
2. Flying squirrel (fly in G, S quire L). 
3. Ibex (eye, becks). 


Bands in Kentucky 
Paintsville: Eagle; Landseer; Frances E. Willard. 
Stithton: Cedar Grove; Steels X Roads. 
Vine Grove: Crutcher; Red Hill. 
West Point: Harbolt. 
Van Wert, Ohio: Junior Humane Society. 
Chicago, Illinois: Irving Park. 
Pittsville, Wisconsin: Pittsville. 
Schools in Minnesota 
Duluth: St. Clements; Lincoln, 2; St. Peter and Paul; 
Emerson, 2; Franklin; Adams; Girls’ Cathedral, 3; 
Endion; Ensign; Monroe; Munger; Washburn. 
West Duluth: Longfellow; Ely; Irving, 3; St. James, 2; 
Fairmount, 2. 
» Minnesota: Animal Lovers. 
Schools in Arkansas 
= Springs: Garland; Oaklawn; Central; Ramble St.; 
ones. 
Walnut Ridge: Wits Ridge. 


ools in Texas 
Arlington: Public. 
Arlington Heights: I. and M. College. 
Fort Worth: Riverside; West End, 2; North Side. 
Granbury: Public. 
Stephenville: Public, 2. 
Weatherford: Public, 3. 
Laramie, Wyoming: West Side, 4. 
Seattle, Washington: Gatewood Helpers, 
Stanstead, Quebec, Canada: Stanstead. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 104,276. 
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A GIRL AND GOOSE FRIENDSHIP 


ERTHA and her goose are even more than fast friends. 
They have been chums from infancy. When Bertha was a 
baby and Mrs. Goose a tiny gosling, the little girl had difficulty 
in pronouncing the word “gosling.”” She preferred the name 
“Gogglie” and this is the name that Bertha’s pet and com- 
panion promptly answers to now in her own goose fashion. 
; She is a grown 
up goose, plump, 
prim and digni- 
fied, twelve years 
old, which is just 
a few months 
younger than 
Miss Bertha. 
Gogglie was 
the lone survi- 
vor of a flock 
but grew rapidly 
both in size and 
wisdom. Her af- 
fection, too, for 
her good friend 
seems to have 
increased with 
her years. Many 
a tumble she had 
from. chairs, 
boxes, tables, 
and even from 
Bertha’s chubby, 
little hands as 
she carried her 
around, playing 
with her from 
day to day, but 
withal she thriv- 
ed in spite of 
her falls. A patch 
of white has 
begun to show 
upon her back — 
a token of old age—but she is still as spry as ever. She has 
paid well for her keep, too, laying thirty-five beautiful eggs 
during the past summer which brought a good price. She 
can’t bear the chickens and the ducklings who tramp on her 
toes so she eats alone as much as possible, for her webs are 
becoming very tender. Owing to the nearness of the camera 
in order to get a good likeness of Gogglie, Bertha appears 
larger than her years make her. Gogglie is sure of a good 
home in kind and loving hands even if she should live another 
dozen years. G. S. 


BERTHA AND “GOGGLIE” 


THE BEES’ REVEILLE 


OME of us have to be called in the morning so as not to 
oversleep ourselves. Perhaps you have heard the story 

of the donkey that regularly woke its master at four so that he 
might go and milk the cows. A most interesting story of how 
the bees are roused from their sweet slumbers in the early morn- 
ing is told in “Our Agreeable Friends.” If you live anywhere 
near barracks you will know the reveille (which is French for 
waking) sounded on the bugles. The bees have their bugler 


also, one of the number buzzing a peculiar note which brings 
all the rest out to start the day’s work, for these busy and 
industrious insects cannot afford to lie in bed after the sun 
rises. This was discovered by a naturalist named Hoffer. 
He watched his bees very carefully, and he heard one of them 
sounding the peculiar note every morning about four. One 
morning, wishing to see what would happen if the reveille 
were not sounded, he managed to catch this particular bee in 
a net, and kept it a prisoner. As he expected, the hive over- 
slept next morning, though about ten minutes later another 
bee took the place of the absent one and woke them up with 
the same note. So, you see, long before alarms were invented 
or bells rung to call the factory-hands to early work, the bees 
learnt the comfort of deputing one of their number, doubtless 
taking it in turn, to wake them up, so that the rest could sleep 
on till the last moment. 


BEN AND BUD 
BY ELLEN D. MASTERS 


EN WORTHY is a little boy who lives with Mrs. Judd. 
He does her “chores” for keeping him —and letting him 
keep Bud. 

“Is Bud another boy?” you ask. Oh, no; he is a dog. 
Ben found him, poor and hurt, one day down near the meadow bog. 
“T'll take you to the house,” said Ben, ‘“‘and ask of Mrs. Judd 
If you may not stay there with me.” And then he called him Bud. 
It seemed just natural to say that. They somehow seemed akin — 
The little boy who was not loved, the dog so sad and thin. 


And Mrs. Judd said Bud might stay, if Ben would be right good, 
And do whatever he was told, and split the kindling-wood. 

If you could hear Ben whistie now, and oflen gladly sing, 

You would not say, “ Poor little Ben; he hasn’t anything.” 

Ben never thinks about himself — he’s looking out for Bud. 
To make his friend a pleasant home, he works for Mrs. Judd. 
And Bud is such a grateful dog, and does not chase the cat, 

That Mrs. Judd right often now gives him a friendly pat. 

And when they sit beside the fire, while winter winds go woo-oo! 
Why, Mrs. Judd will sometimes say that Bud may come in too. 
She does not know how glad it makes the heart of little Ben 

That he has won, beside the hearth, a place for his dear friend. 
Of course he earned it all for Bud. For hasn’t he been good, 
And done whatever he was told, and split the kindling-wood? 
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MY SOUTH WINDOW 
BY FANNY C. HARVEY 


Fast and faster whirl the snowflakes, 
While storm-winds of winter blow ; 
On the shelf at my south window 
Food I scatter on the snow, — 


To the cedar tie some suet, 
Swift a birdling flies along, 
Though the icy wind still bloweth 
Chick-a-dee! his merry song. 


Dainty juncos quickly follow, 
Find of grain their chosen share. 
Looking scared and yet so hungry 
One brave blue jay ventures there. 


On my walls hang pleasing pictures, 
More of joy my window brings, 

Voices of bright flying creatures, 
Glimpses of their happy wings. 


While the bitter north wind bloweth, 
What a simple thing to do, 

Food to scatter at my window, 
Save from death a bird or two. 


IN THE LIBRARY 


RHYMES FOR KINDLY CHILDREN, Fairmont 
Snyder. 


A delightful gift book for very little ones is this 
volume of verses about children who always acted 
kindly and generously toward their parents, their 
comrades, and all the animals and birds they met. 
It is full of cheer and love and joy. The sixty 
illustrations, in full color, by John B. Gruelle, of 
quaint, old-fashioned boys and girls and grown-ups, 
add greatly to its charm. There is a very pleasing 
cover design. 


46 pp. $1 net. P. F. Volland & Co. Chicago. 


THE WORN DOORSTEP, Margaret Shei wood, 


This tender and touching story was inspired by 
the first-fruits of the great war which separated 
two lovers and cruelly ended all their earthly hopes 
and plans for peace and happiness together. The 
sentiment of the narrative is addressed to the slain 
lover of the lonely heroine, who bravely goes ahead 
in search for the little home that they would have 
wished for their own. Having found the place, a 
charming old English cottage, she devotes ber time 
and means in dispensing hospitality to the way- 
faring, war-stricken refugees of Belgium. It is a 
tale told with delicacy and feeling, a vivid picture 
of the plague of war as endured by a brave-hearted 


woman. W.M.M. 
196 pp. $1.25 net. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 


AMERICAN ANIMAL LIFE, Edwin W. Dem- 
ing and Therese O. Deming. 

Story, art and nature are combined in this fas- 
cinating and instructive volume. Fifty American 
wild animals are shown with descriptive text of 
such a kind as to draw the closest interest of every 
reader. The illustrations are made from original 
drawings and paintings by Mr. Deming whose 
productions of Indian and animal subjects have 
given him a high rank among American artists. 

The author as well as the artist has contributed 
some entertaining sketches of the lives and habits 
of our native animals, mingling many a delightful 
Indian legend or folk-tale, gathered during a long 
sojourn among the Red Men. This volume will 
make for a better acquaintance with those useful 
as well as beautiful creatures which are receding 
farther and farther from human habitations, and 
those which have probably disappeared forever. 
It is peculiarly adapted to all ages of readers and 
will make a seasonable gift book. W.M.M. 

$2 net. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
TO THE BOY SCOUTS 

HE American Humane Education Society 

offers three prizes, one of fifty dollars, 
one of thirty, and one of twenty, to the Boy 
Scouts of the country for the three best essays 
on the subject, Animals — Their Suffer- 
ings — What we Owe Them—How we May 
Help Them.” 

All essays in competition for the prizes should 
be mailed so as to reach the Society’s offices, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., by May 1, 
1917. Helpful and suggestive literature will be 
sent, upon application, to those desiring to 
compete. F.H.R. 

P.S. Will not the officers of the Boy Scouts, 
the Scout Masters, and the periodicals published 
in the interests of the movement call the atten- 
tion of the Scouts to this offer and encourage 
their interest in it? 


THE SPARROW AND THE SEEDSMAN 


Puritan PLant & SEED Co., INc. 
2913 Fremont Avenue So. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25, 1916. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 
Y attention was recently called to a 
splendid editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor dated November 14, 1916, in defense 
of the much abused and condemned English 
sparrow, in which it spoke beautifully of your 
publication and quoted quite extensively from 
it. 

It afforded me great pleasure to learn that 
two of the most ideal papers are sending out 
editorials to educate the people as to the true 
merits of the English sparrow. After close 
observation I learned that the sparrow was my 
friend and helper in the garden. At every 
opportunity afforded me I have spoken in his 
defense. If you can send me any literature 
whereby I can strengthen my defensé I will be 
glad to use it. I have been grateful for the oppor- 
tunity given me to speak before the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society and also the Minnesota 
Garden Flower Society. Much bitter criticism 
has been called forth on these occasions coming 
largely from our State Agricultural schools, 
where I am fearful they are doing much theo- 
rizing. Thanking you in advance for any help 
you may give to help the good work along, and 
with best wishes for you in your splendid work, 
I am, Yours very truly, 

Guy C. Hawkins, Mgr. 
EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a 
reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity for 
an amount agreed upon. The rate of interest 
or amount of the annuity will necessarily de- 
pend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, to whom are entrusted 
the care and management of our invested 
funds, are a guaranty of the security of such 
an investment. Persons of comparatively 
small means may by this arrangement obtain 
a better income for life than could be had 
with equal safety by the usual methods of 
investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. The 
Societies solicit correspondence and will be 
glad to furnish all further details. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dum! 
Animals various articles and request their loca! 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated wil! 
be made us on 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1916 


Bequests of $1000 from Kilburn S. Porter of Lawrence: 
$2527.50 from the Sawyer Estate; $100 from Elizabe ath J 
ge of Binghamton, N. Y.; $25 (additional) from Col. 

F. Richardson of Pittsfield, and $11.70 (additional) fron 
G. Parke of Falmouth. 


Members and 

Mrs. E. W. B., $150; Hon. C. A. B., $100; N. T. K., 
$100; Col. C. P., $100; Mrs. C. P., $100; Mrs. M. A. = 
$100; Miss E. A. C., $50; H. F. L., $50; G. W., $50; 
Mrs. M. B. C., $43.20; J. S., $25; Miss L. L., $20; W 
S., $15; Friends in Concord, “$i: 25; Miss C. L. A., $9; 
sundry ‘donations, e738; Mrs. E. M. W., $3; Whitney 
Estate, $3; Mrs. C. H. D., $1.70; and, "for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital: P.. 668; Mrs. A. G. Jr., $35 
for ward in dog section * in on of Jock” sundry 
donations, $33.50, and G, H. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. H. C. M., Mrs. A. M. W., Mrs. F. A. D., T. K. 
L. Jr., Mrs. J. M. W., Miss M. G. H., Miss S. U., Miss E. 
M. and for the ‘Angell Memorial Hospital, J.P. B., 


E.W 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Q. M., Miss M. W., Mrs. H. F. M., Mrs. A . B., 


J. M. W. H., L. A. F., Mrs. W., H. S., Mrs. A. E. W., 
G. R., Miss F. B. A., Mrs. E. 8. F., H. L. i 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. M. A. W., Mrs. E. L. W., W. W., 
M. F. J., Miss M. E., W. H. S., Mrs. S. F. E. W., 
V. A. A., Mrs. A. L. H., Mrs. W. F., G. E. rm ‘Mrs. m. A., 
R. D. C., W. A. B., N.C. O., W. G. Ww. Miss M. T. 


Mrs. H. B. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Tron. H. H., L. W., No name, A. C. W., J. A. I., Mrs. 
G. K., Miss A. E. F., "H. W., Mrs. A. W., Mrs. H. C. P., 
Miss M. H., Miss E. A W., Miss F. D. B., Miss A. S. W., 
Mrs. C. J. H., E. D. R., Mrs. J. A. B., L. G. HK. Ns 
va H. A. H, Mrs. R. S. W. C. Co., D. A. Miss A. 
M. S., Mrs. C: A. S., Mrs. M. D. H., H. L. B. Mrs. M. 
A. 5. W., Dr. O.W. J. D., L. ¥.,3.A.J., 
Mrs. E. A. F., 
Miss A. W. E., M. H. w., A. F. Dr. G. F. P., Mrs. 
. S., Mrs. A. A. W., Mrs. J. 
M. A., J.D. Mrs. K. E. F., Miss B., Mrs. E. E. 
W. P.Co.; and for the Ange ati Memorial Hospital, A. H. 

E. H. D., Mrs. A. R. Q., Mrs. A. M. P., Mrs. A. C. i. 
Mrs. M. D.. Miss S. E. A., R. D. B., Mrs. N., J. F. 
W. J. 


Interest and sundries, $250.31. Total, $5290.89. 
The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
Kent Co., aah, Humane Society, $100; F. 8. 
$20.39; Joseph C. Whipple, $13.64; M. C., $12; Mrs. 
C., $10; M. F,, $7; M. F. M., $6.60; M. P. R., 
$5; C., $4; —_ E. K. U., $3.80; E. C. B. Co., $3.50; 


Mrs. F L. H., $2; C. CG. P, $2; E. H. S., 
, $1.80; E. M. C., $1.80; Mrs. A. M. K., $1.80: 
Sr. M. L., $1.50; R. M. MeM. 313 30; Mrs. C. GC. C., $1.25: 


Mrs. O. F, $1.20; C. N. Co., $1.20 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

M. E. C., F. B. C., Mrs. J. C. L., A. M. R., Mrs. R. G. 
J... Pc. Mrs. S. J., Mrs. S. F. H., Mrs. F. H. 
Mrs. E. F. D., Mrs. G. N. M., A. 
7. H., Mrs. M. re W.. Mrs. F. C. H., G. B., F. M. F:, Mrs. 
J. W. g.; Mrs. C. F. R., H. W. F., H. A. N., Rev. F. R. B., 
V. L. Y., Mrs. A. M. P., F. B. C., Mrs. E. W. H., E. ae Bos 
Mrs. G. T. B., Mrs. H. 2 oe Mrs. J. M. McA. Jr., M. 
C. H., E. 8. W., Mrs. E. L. F., I. C.5., P. ‘2 Mrs. H. C., 


E. F F. S., 
A. M., Miss M. Mrs. E. B. ‘VanR., Mrs. J. F. 
All others, $27 .65. Total, $318.0 
Sales of publications, etc., $471.04. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR NOVEMBER, 1916 


A Rhode Island friend, $85.64; a Massachusetts friend, 
$80; a co-worker for the distribution of humane literature, 
i. Mrs. M. F. L., $17.63; B. G. E., $10; H. S. A., 
Hum. Soc., $6; B. G. E., $5.83; Mrs. E. L. D., 
P., $5; B. P., $5; Bd. of E. O., $4.95; 
4.84; . .78; “ole $4.50; Mrs. 
, $3.75; M. F., $3.65; A i & "33: Miss E. B. L., 

y K., $3 


$1.05; M. $1.05; C. of C., $.99; "Me Co., 3.95; 
C. M,, $.7 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


J. 
8. C., M. P., 
Interest, $451. 91. 
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$1.65: H. J. H., $1.53; R. H. B., $1.50; R. C., $1.50; 1 
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45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 
Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres 


Where is My 1S MMORTALT 


Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D 
The Bureau of Bioph 


ilism, Rossville. Staten Island, N.Y. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which we can- 
not stand. Wherever our readers can patronize 
those who advertise with us we shall greatly appreciate 
it. If it can be brought to the advertiser’s attention 
that his announcement in ‘Our Dumb Animals’’ has 
been influential in securing or retaining a customer, 
it will materially aid us in our work. 


Only 10 Cents Per Copy ; 
THE HUMANE CALENDAR 
for 1917 


Specially Adapted to School-rooms 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 


Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received). 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the_ office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 


ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 


Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Back 
Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


The following publications and supplies are for sale by the American Humane Education Society 


and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue (Back Bay Station), Boston, at these prices, 


postpaid: 

Humane Calendar for 1917...................... 10 cts. 

Our Dumb Animals, June, 1915, to May ; 
$1.25 

Children’s Book-Plate.................... $1.00 per 100 

Humane Holiday Stamps, in colors... ... 15 cts. per 100 


Post-card Photo of Angell Memorial Animal 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents....... paper 10 cts. 


What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. .$ .25 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 centseach, or 2.00 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5............ 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow. 40 “ “ 


The Folly of the Blinder ................... 25 . 
25 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ...... a." 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card .......... 3.00 * 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ....... * 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) im: = 


The Horse’s Point of View, in summer, post-card 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, in winter, post-card. 1.00 
“The Proud Mother,”’ post-card, 5c per doz... 


Advice on Stable Management, card ......... 100 “ 
The Checkrein, 8 pages 
The Checkrein, 4 pages .................... Ser * 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) ...... ah * 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) ....  .35 


The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ....... 40 ‘ 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts...... small 30 cts. 

Only a Dog, or, Our Pet..................-- cloth 35 cts. 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card....... $1.00 per 100 

The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .... 60 “ “ 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and4.... 40 “ “ 


“*Man’s Faithful Friend” ~ 
What the Chained Dog Says ................ 
The Story of Barry . 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cents..... paper 10 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ..................-. $ .40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and2.... 40 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ............. 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................. ma“ « 
An Appeal to Every Woman ................ * 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .... .50 “ 
Petition of Senator Hoar.................... 40" “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease..... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8............ eo * 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation................. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz...... 40 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow 
About Poor Puss 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp.boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25cts................ paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. . paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts..... ‘....paper 10 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations)... . 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


180 Longwood Avenue 


10 cts. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 
The Cruelties of Trapping 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp ....... 2.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp ........ 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals.... .40 “ 


10 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ..... & * 
Hints on the Care of Cows ................. As 

A Word for Our Woolly Friends ............. a 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. .............. ee 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ................ aa 

Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) ....  .25 “ 

Humane Education 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 


Special Price in large quantities, sample free 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants (red or blue). ..each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets....... each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” book-marks ........ per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 

paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 


Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc...... cloth 75 cts. 
Ang«'l Prize Contest Recitations............. paper 16 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

paper 6 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals....... $2.00 per 100 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. Angell, 
Need of Humane Education Societies and Meth- 

ods of Posnsing Them... 46“ 


200“ 


Humane Day Exercises (1916) .............. 2.00 * 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow.. .40 “ 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty......... mo 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Albert Leffing- 

Sermoz: on Humanity 40 
Man the Animal’s God 2 * 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley........ 26 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies.................. 50 

A Talk with the Teacher.................... 4 “ 
The Coming Education. 2a 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Extracts from the Revised Laws of Massachusetts relating 
to cruelty to animals, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 

Sterling silver stick pin 

Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts; small. . 5 cts. 


“Band of Mercy” 15 cts 
Band of Mercy Register .................065 8 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . .$3.00 per 100 


Band of Mercy membership card aS Ss 
Band of Mercy post-cards ................. per doz. 10 cts. 


How to Form Bands of Mercy............... 50 per 100 
Does It Pay (one Band of Mercy) ........... an >? 
The Highway to Peace—Historical Sketch of ~ 

the American Band of Mercy.............. 208° * 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Back Bay Station, Boston 


$1. 
— 


The Advantages We Offer 


ROGRESSIVE methods, large resources, and three con- 

veniently located, thoroughly modern bank buildings, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company the 
most desirable depository in New England. 

Interest bearing accounts subject to check may be 
opened either at Court Street, Temple Place, or Bay State 
Branch, and the three offices used interchangeably for the 
transaction of your banking business. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the modern Safe 
Deposit Vaults at all our offices. 


(ld felony Trust (ompany 


s2 Tempie piace !7 222 BOYLSTON ST. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in 
New England at cost, 65 cents per pair, a‘- 
tractive cheek pieces for open bridle such as 
were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


For hoarseness, coughs, bronchial and asthmatic 
troubles use 


BROW RNR’ 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused 
by cold or use of the voice. 
Free from opiates in any form. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


China and Glassware 


Dinner Sets or China Dinner Ware of all 
grades from our large assortment of Stock 
Patterns enable the purchaser to select just 
the articles desired without being obliged 
to purchase the articles not required at 
the time, with the added advantage of 
being able to obtain matchings or addi- 
tional pieces of the same pattern later on. 


Wedding and Complimentary Gifts 
Cut Glass of Attractive Shapes and Brilliant Cuttings 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CO. 


Crockery, China and Glassware Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail 
(Ten Floors) 


Crockery, 


33 Franklin Street, Boston Near Summer and Washington Streets 


X THAT’S ALL 
—but if it’s missing the biscuit isn’t 
SPRATT’S 


Send stamp for catalogue 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 

BOSTON 

A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated Railroa’ d. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Send for TILLY HAYNES 

anager Circular Proprietor 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 


Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


TOY P OMERANIAN blacks and choco- 


9 lates, best pedigree, 
ideal pets for children. Jennie M. Kilgariff, 260 
Brookline St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. 2927-W. 


The Pet-Dog Boarding Department of 
The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a safe and pomeay  A well managed place in which to 
leave them. This department is under the direct oversight of the Doctors of the Hospital. For terms and for all 
other information relative to this department, address 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


Animal Pictures 


Many of them are copies of paintings by the famous 
artists. They are mounted on circular mats: size, 
small, 8 inches; large, 1144 inches. 

For the school- -room, the nursery, or Bands of 
Mercy. They will delight children of all ages. 


Price by mail, postpaid, 30 cents per dozen 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


BRONCHIAL SNe everywhere in boxes—never in bulk 
“Powe Prices, 10c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00 
ay 
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